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CARTER BERKELEY* 


AN OLp Vircinia Doctor 
By Frances BERKELEY YOUNG 


Carter Berkeley, the fifth child of Nelson and Elizabeth (Wor- 
meley Carter) Berkeley, was born at “Airwell’, Hanover County, 
Virginia, June 20, 1768. Through his father, he was a direct 
descendant of Colonel Edmund Berkeley of Barn Elms, in Middle- 
sex county. Landon Carter, of ’Sabine Hall”, in Richmond 
county, was his maternal grandfather; and from him, perhaps, 
young Carter inherited his interest in science. Landon Carter was 
one of the 18th century planters who had made a genuinely 
scientific effort to combat the fly-weevil, a wheat pest which in- 
vaded Virginia about 1730, from the states farther south. In 
1768, he contributed to the first volume of the Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, at Philadelphia, the following 
article: 

“Observations concerning the FLY-WEEVIL that de- 
stroys the wheat . . . and the methods to be used to prevent 
the destruction of the grain by it.” 

By Colonel LANDON CARTER of Sabine-Hall, Vir- 
ginia; transmitted by Colonel Lee. [Col. Francis Lightfoot 
Lee, of “Menokin”.] Read and ordered to be published 
Nov. 15, 1768.” 


* The sources for this sketch are family records and letters in my own 
hands and those of other descendants of Dr. Berkeley; records of the 
Carter and Berkeley families published at various times in the Virginia 
Magazine of History & Biography (See Vol. XXXV, 39-41) and the 
William & Mary Quarterly; Sir Alexander Grant’s Story of the University 
of Edinburgh; and Brief Biographies by L. B. Anderson, M.D., pub. by 
Southern Clinic Print, Richmond, 1889. 
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The author tells us that for more than 25 years he had studied 
this pest. His careful anatomical description of the insect has 
been achieved by a “most minute examination by glasses”, later 
explained as “the magnifiers of my telescope”. He points out its 
habits, and the nature of its devastations; and quotes more than 
one authority. Some of the books to which he refers are, “The 
Complete Body of Husbandry”, “Du Reaumur’s treatise on rais- 
ing fowls”, and “Du Pratz’s account of the wheat rust in Louis- 
iana, in his History of Louisiana”. He is even so modern as to 
suggest the propagation of a weevil-resistant variety of wheat as 
the best protective measure. He is enthusiastic about the future 
of wheat-growing in America, and prophesies that America may 
become “a granary to most parts of Europe”. 

But not only was Landon Carter an entomologist; he was an 
enterprising amateur of medicine, as well. Medical treatment on 
the plantations, at this period, was usually in the hands of the 
lady of the manor; but Colonel Carter’s intense interest in pre- 
scribing for his family and servants more than once got him into 
difficulties with regular practitioners of medicine in his neigh- 
borhood. In his diary, which he kept assiduously, he recounts his 
various disagreements with Dr. Mortimer, Dr. Nicholas Flood, 
and Dr. Walter Jones. 

“Sept. 24, 1771. Mr. Mortimer came here and really gave 
me a blast. It seems Col. Tayloe [of “Mount Airy”] shewed 
him and gave him my letter wherein I had said Mr. Doctor 
left some concealed medicines, and as I knew not what they 
were for, I could not replenish, and I had not hands nor 
time to be sending over the River every time his Gallipots 
and vials were empty. I then desired him not to see my 
people if he would not let me know what he gave them. I 
found no inconvenience in Parting with Flood and I did 
suppose I should not be much disturbed in parting from him. 
He went away.” 

This might be called a decided counter-blast to “Mr. Doctor”! 
But in the following January (1772) the old gentleman had to 
abase himself. His “mulatto wench, Betty”, fell ill; and after a 
conspicuously unsuccessful attempt to prescribe for her himself, 
he was forced to call in Dr. Mortimer.* 


1 Diary of Landon Carter, Wm. & Mary Quarterly, vol. 13 & ff. 
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CARTER BERKELEY 3 


Colonel Carter’s young grandson, Carter Berkeley, was taught 
in boyhood, by private masters near home, in Hanover county. 
His chief tutor was “a Mr. Bell”, an Irish gentleman and excel- 
lent classicist, whom political reasons had forced to leave Ireland 
for Virginia. This Mr. Bell conducted his school in a small log 
cabin, said to have been not far from the Offley Mill. His es- 
tablishment may have been primitive, but he must have taught the 
classics most thoroughly to his pupils,—Carter Berkeley could 
never, otherwise, have survived the rigors of the medical course 
at the University of Edinburgh. What all the reasons were which 
led him to choose the medical profession, we do not know; but 
his choice of an institution was almost inevitable: Edinburgh was 
preéminent in medicine at this time, and young Virginians had 
been going there since long before the Revolution. 


“In 1761, the half-dozen Virginians at Edinburgh formed 
a club whose constitution was drawn by Theodorick Bland. 
It consisted of eight articles . . . One of these pledged the 
members as follows . . . every member was to promise ‘to 
make it his endeavor, if possible, for the honor of his pro- 
fession, not to degrade it by hereafter mingling the trade 
of an apothecary or surgeon with it’.’””” 

We note with interest how much the prestige of a surgeon has 
risen in our time. It is striking that already, in the middle of 
the 18th century, the opinion existed that a doctor should be re- 
lieved from having to compound his own medicines. As we shall 
see, however, Carter Berkeley received, at Edinburgh, a thorough 
training in the techniques of pharmacology, as then practised. 


In 1790, at the age of 22, he set forth on his long journey. To 
us, now it would be a terrifying enterprise to go, in a small sailing 
ship, from Virginia to Scotland, for a professional education. As 
a matter of fact, Virginians, young and old, in the 18th century, 
regarded the voyage lightly. The tobacco ships carried the young 
men from their fathers’ own landings on the Potomac or the 
Rappahannock, the York or the James, direct to an English port ; 
and the east-bound journey was often accomplished in 20 to 30 
days. 


j 2 bP mig Lyon: The Medical Men of Virginia, Wm. & Mary Quarterly, 
an, 1911. 
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In 1789, there were at the University of Edinburgh in all courses 
1,000 students; and during the period from 1780 to 1800 an 
average of 30 to 60 graduates in medicine each year. There were 
many students of limited means, and great frugality was often 
practised. Sir Robert Liston and Andrew Dalzel, who were room 
mates there about this period, describe their life: 

“...1n a close to the north of the College and the High 
Street, with our windows looking to the Firth of Forth, in 
the house of Mrs. Wilkie, a distant relation of us both, and 
a woman of great respectability, who treated us with affec- 
tion and attention . . . We certainly applied to our studies 
with great attention and assiduity . . . without the aid of 
any tutor or the relief of much exercise . . . we used to 
study for 15 hours a day, and some times more, with little 
or no intermission.”* 


Although these two friends had graduated before 1785, student 
life was probably much the same when Carter Berkeley came to 
live on “Charles St.”, as we see from his letter which follows. 
We may presume that he lived in lodgings in the same way. And 
when we consider the course from which he graduated success- 
fully, there is no doubt that he too “applied to his studies with 
attention and assiduity”. 

The subjects included in the medical course at this time were 
Anatomy, Institutes of Medicine, Practice of Physic, Chemistry, 
Midwifery, Botany, Materia Medica, and Natural History; and a 
system of clinical instruction had been organized since about 1770. 
The list of the medical faculty is a roster of famous names: 
Robertson, Monro, Rutherford, Hamilton. Joseph Black, who 
was the first to teach quantitative as well as qualitative analysis, 
was Professor of Chemistry. 

The length of time necessary to complete the course was fixed 
at three years. Three months before the graduation day, the 
candidate, successful so far, applied to the Dean of the Medical 
Faculty and was privately examined at the house of one of the 
Professors. This examination tested literary attainment as well 
as medical proficiency. It decided whether a candidate knew 
enough Latin to be allowed to graduate, and was the equivalent 
of what is now called the “preliminary exam. in Arts”. 


3 Grant, Sir Alexander: The Story of the University of Edinburgh, 1884, 
Vol. 2, p. 489. 
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CARTER BERKELEY 5 


The candidate then submitted a medical thesis to one of the 
professors, who signed it if he approved of it. After this, two 
other professors examined the candidate more minutely in the 
presence of the Faculty, on the different branches of medicine ; 
and two aphorisms of Hippocrates were given for him for dis- 
cussion. He was to make his comments in writing and defend 
them before the Faculty. Next, he was to have two cases (mor- 
borum historiae) given him, with questions attached, to be 
answered in writing and defended before the Faculty. Then, if 
all had gone well, he was to have his thesis printed by the Uni- 
versity printer, and present copies to each member of the Faculty 
of Medicine. On the graduation day he would defend his thesis, 
and then receive the degree of Doctor of Medicine. All these 
exercises, both oral and written, were in Latin; English was not 
substituted until 1833. 

The University records show that Carter Berkeley entered the 
medical school in 1790, graduating in 1793 with the degree of 
M.D., and that the title of his thesis was De Corpore Humano. 
Composed in Latin, it was dedicated to his father, Nelson Berke- 
ley. In accordance with the University rule, it was printed, and 
two copies deposited in the library. These are still there, and are 
thus described by the catalogue today: 


“Berkeley, Carter. Tentamen . . . inaug. 
de corpore humano. 
8vo. Edin. 1793”. 

All copies of it in Virginia have apparently been lost, although 
Dr. L. B. Anderson, writing about Dr. Berkeley, in 1888, said 
that one lay before him as he wrote. The others probably met the 
fate of his diploma from Edinburgh, which disappeared during the 
confusion of the Civil War. 


Of the many letters which young Carter undoubtedly wrote 
home during his long absence, only one survives. It is addressed 
to his younger sisters, Lucy, aged 19, and “Besty”, 16; but so 
great is the propriety of all the sentiments expressed that it must 
have been meant for parental eyes as well. His comment on the 
dissipated habits of the medical students merely adds to other well 
known accounts. But the “elegance and fashion” of North 
Britain are most impressive. Best of all is his affectionate effort 
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to describe the “beau Monde” of Edinburgh for the young sisters 
across the Atlantic. 


To Misses L. C. & Eliz. L. Berkeley 


Airwell, Hanover County, Va. 
Edinburgh Charles Street 
March 2d 1792 
My dear Girls 
I am exceedingly disappointed in my exceptations 
from you both if there be not several letters from you to me on 
their passage. If I did not suppose this were the case I should 
certainly begin this letter by scolding you violently. I am at a 
loss to figure to my imagination how you will both appear when 
I return, as I suppose you have lain aside the wild and tripping 
gate [sic] of romping girls and put on the serious air and steady 
mien of women. If this should be the case, it will be long before 
I shall know how to conduct myself. Ten to one however, but I 
make you forget your airs. I cannot suspect Betsy of this much, 
but Miss L. Graveairs I think will very readily fall into it. But 
be this how it may, I long exceedingly to have it realized. I am 
here necessarily so much sequestered from the female part of the 
creation, & kept at such a distance by my equals of the sex, that 
T know not what it is to have what one might call a female friend, 
& yet I believe I am admitted to as great intimacy of acquaintance 
as ony one in my situation can expect to be. Upon the whole 
however I believe this is best for me, as I might otherwise perhaps 
be so fascinated with their company as to be unable to return 
with alacrity to my studies. My natural fondness for the com- 
pany and conversation of the fair sex is here particularly in- 
creased by two accidental circumstances—the first is that I have 
seldom the opportunity of enjoying their company more than once 
a week & we are all generally fonder of those pleasures which are 
difficult of attainment: the other is the little satisfaction I can 
enjoy in the company of many of my male acquaintances among 
the students. With the exception of a few of my more intimate 
friends with whom I can take the liberty of acting as I please, 
I shun making a party with any of them as I would the contagion 
of a fever. The common end of all their meetings of mirth or 
merriment is a debauch in liquor, & this is what, neither my 
constitution can bear, nor my inclination would ever lead me to 
indulge in. I am thus obliged to absent myself very often from 
a society which I would be otherwise very happy to enjoy, pro- 
vided I could do so as a rational being. I sometimes quit com- 
pany with the probable imputation of being an unsociable & sin- 
gular kind of a fellow, rather than sit it out, as they call it, & 
be left beastly drunk on the floor, or sally forth to riot at last 
in some wretched receptacle of vice and misery, beside the risque 
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of three of four succeeding days confinement to my room—which 
being my situation you will not be surprised that I take every 
opportunity of spending any time I may have to spare in com- 
pany of those ladies to whom I have the good fortune to be 
introduced—lI should not find it very difficult I believe to extend 
my acquaintance in this line to a much greater length: but 
neither my time nor purse will permit me. You will probably be 
disposed to think that I have entered pretty much into the beau 
Monde, when I tell you that I have been at three assemblies within 
three weeks, but you will alter your opinion when I tell you that 
they will be only ones perhaps in 12 months that I shall be at— 
Nor should I have gained admittance to one, if I had not been 
patronized by some of my female acquaintances—One of these 
assemblies was in Leith a seaport town about two miles from 
Edinburgh. There was here a large collection of Ladies, Mer- 
chants, tradesmens & shipmasters wives & daughters with a pro- 
fusion of finery huddled on without taste or elegance & who 
danced as gracelessly as they were dressed vulgarly. I do not 
pretend to advance these remarks as all my own or to maintain 
them as well founded, they are what I gathered in conversation 
with others on this occasion. If these Ladies were to know that 
I presumed to pass these strictures on them I should certainly 
forfeit all claim to a ticket of admission in future, & perhaps were 
I in their power, might run the risque of being tossed in a 
blanket. The other two assemblies were held in rooms in this 
city particularly intended for this purpose. This is generally 
acknowledged to be a place where all the genteel & fashionable 
people in North Britain resort to: & there certainly was the 
greatest collection of beauty my eyes were ever blessed with be- 
holding. I would have given anything in reason you had been 
there to admire the elegance of the company. I know it would 
please you greatly to know the fashionable dresses; but it really 
would be a task far beyond my ability to perform, to attempt to 
give you an idea of them. I will only observe in general, that the 
genteelest, the most elegantly dressed & indeed the prettiest 
women appeared to me to wear a profusion of muslin over silk; 
the bodies of many of their dresses of silk & the other part 
muslin. The Lady’s own taste seems to direct her in the choice 
of the colour of the silk—for I observe no colour particularly 
fashionable for this part of their dress: but for ribbons, the 
coquelicot colour or York flame is all the rage. This to me ap- 
pears the most extravagant taste imaginable—for the colour is 
that of the most flaming red you can conceive. The coquelicot 
is just the French name of the poppy flower which grows among 
the wheat & oats here in the fields, & which they call the corn- 
rose. lt you can find out what is the colour of the deepest poppy 
flower you will just have the proper notion of the York flame.— 
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Upon their heads the Ladies wear a beautifull [assortment crossed 
out] plume of broad white feathers—dipt sometimes with various 
colours as their fancies or tastes direct. a number of beads 
equally various in colour disposed in different ways on their hair 
or caps. their hair tourné & the curls arranged dans une maniére 
le plus negligée—& their caps very small but pretty high. Their 
white & light fairy-like dresses with their gently waving plumes 
recall to my mind very strongly the idea of fairies dancing in the 
moonlight, which we read of in romance—Thus my dear girls in 
attempting to entertain you, I fear I have made myself ridiculous 
to sober reflection. If however I succeed in my attempt, which 
is but to furnish you with a few moments of innocent amusement 
I am content, & will disregard the consequence—I beg to be re- 
membered particularly to all the servants—& affectionately to all 
enquiring friends—& that you will ever think me to be with 
sincerest truth 
te 
Your affect friend & brother, 


C. Berkeley. 


The many other questions one would like to ask about these 
three years in Edinburgh can never be answered. The fire at 
Airwell in 1836, and the Civil War twenty-five years later, effec- 
tively destroyed the letters, or possible diaries which may, or 
must, have been preserved by his family. One more letter of 
this period, a short note, marks his return to Virginia. 

To Mrs. Berkeley, Airwell. 
Richmond 3d June 1794 

I flatter myself it [will] afford My Dear & Hon d 
Mother no small satisfaction to hear that I am safely arrived here. 

I came to Norfolk on Thursday last, but was de- 
tained untill saturday Night gettg my baggage passed by the 
Custom house 
On Sunday came over to Hampton & last night reached this place— 
where I was very happy to find my Brothers as well as I hope 
to find you & the rest of my dearest friends. 

Your Dutiful Son 
Carter Berkeley* 

Even then, it seems, the “Custom house” had to be encountered 
by the returning traveler. Some of the delay which he speaks 
of may have been due to the amount of medical equipment in his 


4 This and the preceding letter are among the Berkeley MSS. in 
the Library of the University of Virginia. 
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“baggage”, which we know from Dr. Anderson’s account, he 
brought home from Edinburgh. 


Nelson Berkeley, his father, had died in the preceding January 
(1794) and this must have saddened the hour of his son’s return. 
But we have no intimate details of his life until two years later. 
On May 7, 1796, Carter Berkeley was married to Catherine 
(“Kitty”) Spotswood Carter, of Shirley, one of the numerous 
daughters of Charles Carter. A year or so after the marriage, 
the family tradition says 1799, the young couple built Edgewood, 
and settled there. This lovely old Georgian house, named because 
it was placed “at the edge of the wood”, is situated in Hanover 
county, not quite a mile from Airwell.® 


A surviving family letter shows that the selection of a field of 
practice was as perplexing for a young doctor in those days as 
it often is today. The letter is addressed to “Mrs. Berkeley of 
Airwell” by her son-in-law, General John Minor, Jr., who had 
married her oldest daughter, Mary Nelson. The letter is undated, 
but must have been written soon after Carter’s return, in 1794 


or 1795. 


My dear Madam: 

Great as my affection for you is, perhaps I should 
not write to you now, were I not influenced by a wish to promote 
the interest of one that is dear to us both. Some time previous 
to Carter’s return to America, I was applied to, through Col. 
Thomas L[ightfoot] Lee, by Mr. Carter of Sabine Hall and 
Mr. Tayloe [of Mt. Airy]® to solicit him to come and reside in 
their neighbourhood, with an assurance of all the support they 
could offer him. The proposition pleased me, as I considered 
that the best country situation for a physician in this state, and 
I have communicated it to Carter, who, I was rejoiced to find, 
accorded with me in opinion; but from my knowledge of his 
filial affection I am confident that he will take no step that would 
give you pain. My wish therefore is to gain your concurrence in 
this scheme. To prove that it will be much to his interest to estab- 
lish himself in that neighbourhood, I must refer you to your 
knowledge of the neighbourhood, its wealthy and liberal inhabi- 
tants, their accustomed use of doctors, wh: does not admit of their 


5 Edgewood now belongs to a kinsman of Dr. Berkeley, Mr. William 
Churchill Noland, of Richmond, Va.; and is preserved by him with affec- 
tionate care. 

6 These names are familiar to us through the references in Landon 
Carter’s diary. 
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prescribing for themselves in the simplest case; but above all the 
experience of other physicians, e.g. Flood, Mortimer,—and Jones 
might be added if he had possessed even common industry. The 
two former made fortunes there. If it be objected that the 
country is unhealthy, I am sure that that is not the case in the 
Forest between the two rivers, wh: is the situation I sh’d recom- 
mend. To his plans of settling in Hanover there are many ob- 
jections, such as the established character of Honeyman, the want 
of large estates in the neighbourhood, the general custom of the 
people of prescribing for themselves in all but dangerous cases, 
and the exceeding low fees established by Honeyman, from which 
he has not been able to derive a decent competence, notwithstand- 
ing his long and extensive practice and his extreme economy. Let 
me therefore entreat you to join me in the opinion that a young 
man should fix himself where he will be enabled to acquire a 
competency before he descends into the vale of years, and may 
cease to labour when he begins to want rest. I have not time to 
write to Lucy [his sister-in-law] nor am I sure that I would if 
I had time, for I feel hurt by her neglect. Pray tell her so; but 
then tell her I still remember her with affection, as I do all the 


family. 
I am, dear Madam, yr. aff. 


John Minor, Jr. 


This is a significant description of a country doctor’s problems 
in that day and locality. We do not know all the reasons why 
the young doctor chose not to take his brother-in-law’s well-meant 
advice. At any rate, he settled at Edgewood with his bride and 
spent the rest of his life there. 

At the time of her marriage, Kitty Carter was only 17. She 
had grown up at Shirley, and was six years younger than her 
sister, Ann Hill, who, three years before had married “Light- 
Horse Harry” Lee. No portrait of her survives, nor any other 
record. She bore five children in twelve years, and died in 1808. 
Although she was presumably buried in the old graveyard at Air- 
well, even that is not certain. 

It is gratifying to know that Dr. Berkeley had the confidence 
of his father-in-law. Charles Carter, in 1803, placed in the hands 
of five trustees the property he destined for his daughter, Ann 
Hill Lee. One of these five trustees was Dr. Carter Berkeley.” 


7 Virginia Supreme Court Reports, 2 Hening & Munford, 12, 1807. 
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In The Southern Clinic, for July, 1888, Dr. L. B. Anderson, 
of Norfolk, published a sketch of Carter Berkeley’s professional 


Dr. Anderson, a son of Dr. T. B. Anderson, of Caroline 


County, had himself been, as a child, a patient of Dr. Berkeley. 


“At the time Dr. Berkeley received his medical education, 
pharmacy was esteemed a most essential branch of study. 
Not only materia medica and therapeutics were needed to 
be studied, but the compounding of medicines in every form 
and variety was deemed a most essential part of medical 
instruction. Hence they were taught to prepare pills, 
powders, tinctures, decoctions, infusions, mixtures, oint- 
ments, salves, splints, bandages, etc., with the most exact 
care and particularity. The manner of holding the pestle 
in triturations, the direction in which it should be moved, 
the proportion of the powders, pills, etc., for elegance and 
convenience, were strictly enjoined; and to ail who studied 
medicine with him these instructions were carefully given. 
When Dr. Berkeley returned from Edinburgh he brought 
home some excellent surgical instruments and valuable medi- 
cal works, some of which it is my good fortune to own 
today ... 

“Dr. Berkeley was not a genius, nor had he remarkable 


mental brilliancy ; but he was a fine scholar, a patient student, 
a close observer, and had a sound and accurate judgment. . .” 


Dr. Anderson also gives an arresting description of bleeding, 
or phlebotomy, as practised in those days. He himself 


“. .. as an infant one year of age, was seized with a 
violent fever, the nature of which he has now no means of 
knowing. His father [Dr. T. B. Anderson] sought the 
assistance of his old preceptor, Dr. Berkeley. When the 
latter had completed his examination, he proposed phle- 
botomy.” 


But the little patient was very fat, the vein was deep seated, and 
difficult to reach. 


“ . . when the exquisitely polished blade of his Scotch 
lancet was plunged deeply into the arm, the superfluous fat 
rolled up and occluded the orifice. The protruding fat was 
cut away with a razor, and the lancet plunged in again to 
reach its mark and procure the blood. In a few hours after 
the bleeding the fever began to pass away, and the little 
patient recovered. To this day he bears on his arm a large 
cicatrix as a memento of an operation which it was supposed 
had saved his life.” 
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The nearest thing to a portrait which remains of Carter Berke- 
ley is Dr. Anderson’s description of him. 


“. . . Highly educated, dignified, polite, and polished, 
wearing the old English style of coat and vest, with short 
pants, long stockings, knee buckles, low quarter shoes, and 
silver buckles, and his hair combed back from his temples 
and commanding forehead, and gathered in a cue, he would 
attract attention and command respect in any circle.” 


Above all, Dr. Anderson dwells upon Dr. Berkeley’s pious 


character. 

“ He was a devoted churchman . . . and so great 
was the confidence of his patients in his faith and piety that 
they would often say, ‘We prefer Dr. Berkeley to any one 
else, because what he failed to accomplish by his medical 
skill he would secure by his prayers.’ One of his patients, 
an old lady of a different religious denomination from his, 
told me many years ago that on one occasion she was peril- 
ously ill, and had herself despaired of recovery when, on 
awakening at a late hour of the night, she discovered Dr. 
Berkeley kneeling by her bed, and devoutly praying for her 
recovery. She at once took courage and soon recovered.” 


An even more striking example of his sensitive conscience may 
be found in the following letter which he wrote, in 1821, to Miss 
Elizabeth Hill, of Mount Airy, Caroline county. The young 
patient involved, Virginia Hill, died of “consumption” in the fol- 
lowing September, in her 15th year. Her older sister, Elizabeth, 
aged then 17, had been selected by Dr. Berkeley (in his capacity 
as consulting physician) as the person through whom he could 
prepare his patient’s mind for death. What better example could 
be given of the stern discipline imposed on youth by the evangelical 
piety of those days! 


Miss Elizabeth Hill 
Mount-Airy 
Caroline County. 
Edge Wood April 2d 1821 

The importance of the object I have in view will 
apologise for the seeming strangeness of this address, if indeed 
an apology be at all necessary for writing a few lines to an old 
friend on any interesting subject. I have been called to consult 
about the best means of restoring bodily health to Miss Virginia 
Hill and the result is, a strong impression on my mind that all 
our efforts will be fruitless, and the fatal issue I apprehend to 
be inevitable. In the course of my professional duty I am often 
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called upon to visit patients who, from the first half hours con- 
versation with them, I am pretty well assured, labour under in- 
curable disease. The tyranny of custom, and fear of exciting the 
most dreadful alarm in the mind of the patient, have combined 
to render almost every practitioner a Dissembler, if not a down- 
right liar on these occasions—so far at least as to conceal from 
the patient the probable termination of his complaint. Where the 
fear of death might almost reduce to a certainty an event which 
otherwise would be but contingent, prudence suggests the pro- 
priety of concealing our apprehension from the patient ; but where 
the event, as far as human skill and foresight can judge seems 
to be certain, it appears to me unkind in the extreme, if not in 
the highest degree sinful, to suffer an immortal soul to be launched 
into eternity, without a moment’s thought of preparation for the 
awful change. To see a fellow creature slide imperceptibly as 
it were to himself, from a sick bed into an everlasting state of 
weal or woe, and no more said to him to lead him to consider 
which may be his portion, than if he were a dog dying before 
us, affords an instance of stupid insensibility, and blind infatua- 
tion, which nothing but the depravity of the human heart can 
account for. Before I was brought by Divine Grace to know and 
feel how infinitely more valuable my own soul is, than all that 
the world can bestow, I was often so convicted of sinful silence 
on this subject, that I have been almost inclined to relinquish a 
profession which so often exposes me to the necessity of silencing 
the dictates of an enlightened conscience—for “to him who know- 
eth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin”. These reflections 
have been so strongly revived in my mind since the last visit I 
paid to Miss Va. that I came to a determination of addressing 
you on the subject. I have always supposed you one of those 
deeply interested in attaining a knowledge of the one thing need- 
ful; and it may need an apology from me to suppose that you 
could have remained an indifferent spectator of the scene before 
you, a young immortal advancing to the brink of the silent grave, 
unconscious of her progress and unaware of what may await her 
beyond it. If I am mistaken in thus supposing that she is un- 
conscious of her danger, I shall rejoice; but if I can learn that 
she is not only aware of his approach, but is prepared to meet this 
King of Terrors, it will afford me the most heartfelt satisfaction. 
The delightful example of Miss E. B. McLaughlin, and the still 
later one of Miss Lewis encourage a hope that much may be done 
even at the eleventh hour, to wean the affections of a young per- 
son from the fleeting vanities of this world, and to turn her 
thoughts and views to where the only true joys are to be found. 
If I do wrong in presuming to admonish you on this subject, be 
kind enough to attribute it to the anxiety I feel in this young 
lady’s everlasting welfare; but knowing the deceitfulness of my 
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own heart and its proneness to excuse itself from the discharge 
of a known duty under a pretext of its being more immediately 
in the province of another, I have ventured to incur some censure 
by undertaking to remind you of what certainly is the indispen- 
sable duty of one Christian to another. 

If you have never conversed with Miss Hill upon 
the subject of the above communication, I open an easy way 
of introducing it, by recommending to her perusal the little tract 
& Pamphlets sent with this. If she is pleased with such reading 
I have many others on similar subjects which it will afford me 
pleasure to send. May God speed this feeble effort from 

Yr fr ete. 
C. Berkeley® 


Had only more of his letters survived, we might know more 
about the medical problems and practices of his day and locality. 
Years later, writing to his daughter Ann (Oct. 1838) he describes 
some of a doctor’s discouragements in a country practice. 


“T am very sorry to hear of the termination of one of 
the cases at Mr. Bumpass’s, tho’ it is not unexpected by me. 
Practice among negroes in the country is poor business at 
best, and can give very little satisfaction to the practitioner 
and add nothing to his reputation; but may detract some- 
what from it, where presumption, ignorance, and self-conceit 
are to administer medicines prescribed and nurse the patient, 
and give whatever may have been thought to cure a similar 
case, whether the doctor prescribe it or not.” 

In his office, the quaint little building still standing at Edge- 
wood, he must often have struggled with these and similar prob- 
lems. The words, written just a year before his death, have a 
patient wisdom that is very striking. 

Like many other gentlemen in Virginia at this time, Dr. Berke- 
ley conducted at Edgewood a private school for his own children. 
To this school a few other boys were admitted as boarders and 
day-scholars, among them, Joseph Chevallier, and Richard Chan- 
ning Hall of Richmond, Hugh Thomas Nelson, Lancelot Minor 
and James Monroe Minor (sons of General John Minor, of 
Fredericksburg), together with various Pages, Nelsons, and Ber- 
keleys. The teachers were Dr. Berkeley’s sons, Robert Carter and 
Parke Farley (afterward the Episcopal clergyman), assisted by 


8 The originai of this letter belongs to the present writer. 
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CARTER BERKELEY 15 


Rev. John Cooke, then the rector of St. Martin’s parish. In 1810 
Dr. Berkeley had been married for the second time to Frances 
Page, widow of Thomas Nelson (a son of Governor—usually 
called “General”—Nelson) and daughter of Governor John Page 
of “Rosewell”. Her beauty, charm, and goodness are remembered 
by all who knew her. Numerous “old boys” of the Edgewood 
school have chronicled their memories of her, and of her hus- 
band’s discipline and noble influence.® 

To practise medicine, manage a plantation, and conduct a school 
would seem to be a full life for any man. We know that Dr. 
Berkeley had anxieties as well as responsibilities. The economic 
decline of Virginia at this period created many financial problems. 
He felt keenly a master’s responsibility for the welfare of the 
negroes on his estate, as is shown by a number of touching family 
stories and records too long to give here. Dr. Berkeley was like- 
wise a devoted churchman, and frequently a lay delegate from St. 
Martin’s parish. At the time of his death he was Senior Warden 
of the parish. 

On Sunday morning, November 3, 1839, Dr. Berkeley was 
called just before church time, in consultation with Dr. Terrell 
and Dr. T. B. Anderson, to see a very ill patient. At the bed- 
side, with his hand on the patient’s pulse, he himself suddenly fell 
dead. It was natural that such an extraordinary event should 
have made a deep impression on those at hand. There is pre- 
served, by Dr. Berkeley’s descendants, a vivid account of it, by 
one of the eye-witnesses, Alfred Duke. 

Dr. Berkeley is buried in the old family grave-yard at Airwell. 
His tombstone is thus incribed: 


Carter Berkeley, M.D. 
Nat. June 20, 1768, Ob. Nov. 3, 1839 


“T heard a voice from Heaven saying unto 
me, ‘Write, Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord from henceforth. Yea, even so, saith 


’ 99 


the Spirit, for they rest from their labors’. 


9 Letters from T[homas] H. E[llis], The Southern Churchman, March 
& April, 1895. 
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JAMES GLEN’S WILL 


Contributed by E. KATHERINE ANDERSON 


In “Hopkins of Virginia and Related Families” by Walter L. 
Hopkins, pp. 187-190 are some interesting letters written by David 
Hopkins in 1780 to his sons, the nephews of James Glen the 
testator of the will, at whose home these boys were living while 
their father was serving his country in the Revolutionary War. 


In the name of God amen the 11th day of June 1762 I James 
Glen of Saint Martin’s Parish in the County of Hanover Being 
praised be God, of a sound mind and Memory do make this my 
last will and Testament, in manner and form following, that is 
to say first and principally I commend my soul to God, who gave 
it and my body to be buried at the discretion of my Executors— 
hereafter named, and as touching such worldly estate as it hath 
pleased God, to bestow upon me, my desire is that the same be 
devided as is hereafter directed Item, I Give to my son Gideon 
Glen all that part of my estate, as is at present in his pofsefsion 
to him and his heirs forever. Item I give to my son Nehemiah 
Glen three hundred acres of land on the upper side of Great 
Guinea Creek, including the plantation whereon he now liveth 
and bounded as by a plan drawn by Robert Harris to him and 
his heirs forever: together with all that part of my estate he hath 
now in his pofsefsion: Item I give to my son Nathan Glen three 
hundred and fifty acres of land in Cumberland County on both 
sides the double horseper branch, including the plantation whereon 
he now liveth and bound as by a plan drawn by Robert Harris 
together with one half of the hogs and cattle the said Nathan 
Glen received on the plantation, and three-fourths of the In- 
crease of the said hogs and cattle, and all the rest of my 
estate that is in his pofsefsion excepting a negro man named 
Pompey and a negro girl named Nan, to him and his heirs for- 
ever. Item I give to my son James Glen three hundred and fifty 
acres of land in Cumberland County on the upper side Great 
Guinea Creek, bounded as by a plan drawn by Robert Harris, 
and the sum of thirty five pounds current money and that part 
of my stock of hogs and cattle that is in the hands of my son 
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JAMES GLEN’S WILL 17 


Nathan Glen, to him and his forever. Item I give to my daughter 
Gemima Symes all that part of my estate as is in her pofsefsion 
to her and her heirs forever. Item I give to my grand daughter 
Frances Harris one negro boy named Daniel when she shall arrive 
at the age of eighteen years or marreys to her and her heirs for- 
ever. Item I give to my grand daughter Jude Harris one negro 
boy named Charles when she shall arive to the age of eighteen 
years or marreys to her and her heirs forever, Item I give to 
my grand daughter Anna Glen Harris one negro Girl named Nan, 
when she shall arive to the age of eighteen years or marrys to 
her and her heirs forever. Item, I give to my grand daughter 
Molley Glen Harris one negro Boy named Dick when she shall 
arrive to the age of eighteen years or marreys to her and her 
heirs forever. Item I give to my grandson Peter Harris one negro 
Girl named Jenny to him and his heirs forever. Item, I give 
to my grand son Tyre Harris one negro boy named Harry to 
him and his heirs forever. Item my will and desire is that if 
either of my grandchildren that is to say Frances Harris, Jude 
Harris, Anna Glen Harris, Molley Glen Harris, Peter Harris and 
Tyre Harris should before they arive to lawfull age or Marreys 
have the Misfortain to lose their negro given as before, the Lofs 
to be made up out of the increase of Befs if any the Mother of 
the said negroes but if their should be no lofs then the said negro 
women named Befs and her future Increase should be sold, and 
the money arising by such sale to be equally devided between my 
six Grand children that is to say, Frances Harris Judy Harris 
Anna Glen Harris, Molley Glen Harris, Peter Harris and Tyre 
Harris or their heirs forever Item I give to my daughter Hannah 
Austin five pounds current money, to her and her heirs forever, 
Item I give to my daughter Mary Hopkins, all that part of my 
fore estate she had allready Received to her and her heirs forever, 
Item I give to my daughter Elizabeth Byafs forty pounds current 
money to her and her heirs forever. Item I give to my daughter 
Anna Glen, my best feather bed and furniture one good Cow and 
Calf and one pound ten shillings current money to her and her 
heirs forever. Item I lend to my loving wife Hannah Glen after 
the payment of my just debts and the Legacies in this will given, 
the plantation whereon I now live and four negroes, named Pompy, 
John, Nan and Sarah and all my personal estate not before given 
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dureing her natural life and after her decease my will is that my 
daughter Anna Glen should have one negro woman named Sarah 
to her and her heirs forever, then the rest of my estate together 
with the land and plantationt whereon I now live to the same 
of what kind soever to descend to my son Thompson Glenn and 
the heirs of his Body lawfully begotton forever. Item my will 
and desire is that if my son Thompson Glen should die without 
lawful Ishue that then the estate lent to my loving wife and 
given to him both real and personal shall be sold by my executors 
and the money arising from such sale to be equally devided 
amongst all my children except’g my Daughters Keziah Harris 
and Sarah Dabney, who have already had their part of my estate 
Lastly I nominate constitute and appoint my sons Gideon Glen 
Nehemiah Glen and Nathan Glen to be the Executors of this my 
last will and testament hereby making void all other wills by me 
heretofore made. In witnefs whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal the day and year before written 


Signed sealed & published his 

in presence § x [SEAL] 
Mary Gilbert mark 

Anna Gilbert 

Henry Gilbert 


At a Court held for Hanover County on Thursday the 3d day 
of February 1763 This last will and testament of James Glenn 
decd. was offered to proof by Gideon Glenn one of the Exrs. 
therein named and defered for want of the witnefses thereto. 
And at a Court held for the said County on Thursday the 3d day 
of March next following, the said will was proved by the oath 
of Henry Gilbert Gent, Mary Gilbert and Anna Gilbert the said 
witnefses and admitted to record. And at a Court held for the 
said County on Thursday the 4th day of August in the year afore- 
said, the said will was proved by the oath of Gideon Glen and 
Nehemiah Glen two of the Executors thereto 


Test 
April Ist 1822 William Pollard D. C. H. C. 
A copy teste 
Tho. Pollad D. C. H. C. 
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JAMES GLEN’S WILL 19 


Virginia, Hanover County to wit, I William Pollard Clerk of 
the Court of the said County, do hereby certify that the foregoing 
manuscript is a true Copy from the records of the said County 
Court of Hanover. 

In Witnefs whereof I have hereunto set my hand & applied the 
Seal of the said County the first day of April One thousand eight 


hundred & twenty two. 
William Pollard. 


As presiding Justice of Hanover County State of Virginia. I 
do hereby certify that William Pollard, who has signed & sealed 
the above certificate as Clerk of said County of Hanover—is duly 
qualified as such, and to all his official acts as clerk, full faith 
and credit is due and ought to be given. 

In Witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand & seal this 
8th day of April 1822. 

Jno. Tinsley [S. S.] 


Recd $2.50 for this Copy & for affixing the County seal thereto 
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LAWRENCE WASHINGTON AND THE 
WIDOW TOMSON 





By S. H. Lee WasuinctTon (M. A.), Trinity College, Cambridge 





Amongst the Washington documents at the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford,—abstracts of which were published by Dr. I. G. Philip 
in this magazine for last July,—is a certain grant in trust made 
by “Laurence Wasshington of Soulgrave, gent.”, to “Robert 
Pergytor of Gretworthe, gent.”, of lands in Stuchbury and Sul- 
grave, Northamptonshire,—including inter alia two messuafes 
and four and a half yardlands in Sulgrave formerly demised by 
the Prior of St. Andrew’s, Northampton, to “John Tomson the 
elder”, and which came to the said Laurence through his wife, 
who was “sometyme the wyffe of the saide John Tomson”. The 
date of the grant is 1 May, 7 Edward VI (1553) ; and Dr. Philip 
asks the question, Who was this widow Tomson who is here 
revealed as having become Lawrence Washington’s wife? 





I should explain that Lawrence himself (who was, of course, 
George Washington’s direct ancestor) is known to have been 
married twice; first, to Elizabeth, widow of William Gough, and, 
second, to Amy, daughter of the Robert Pargiter (Pergytor) of 
Greatworth, Northants, named as trustee in the document just 
quoted. But the difficulty is that nowhere do we find any trace 
of a Washington-Tomson alliance. 

However, after making an exhaustive examination of the prob- 
lem, I can reveal that this mysterious widow Tomson was really 
Lawrence’s second wife, Amy Pargiter—although, as I say, no 
mention of the latter’s previous marriage to a John Tomson is 
made in any Washington genealogy, nor even in the Washington 
and Pargiter pedigrees recorded in 1564 during Amy’s own life- 
time. 

But I have found that there were, in fact, three John Tomsons 
(or Thompsons) in succession, all of whom appear as large land- 
owners in Sulgrave and Stuchbury during the sixteenth century. 
John Tomson (I) died in 1523 (P. C. C. 5 Bodfelde), leaving, 
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besides a widow Joan who died in 1535 (P. C. C. 22 Hogen), two 
sons, John and Christopher (of whom the latter occurs as co- 
owner with Lawrence Washington in Stuchbury in 1539), and 
five daughters. John Tomson (II), the eldest son, was living 
in 1536, but was probably dead by 1538, leaving a widow, Amy 
(Pargiter), who married Lawrence Washington en secondes noces 
seemingly about 1538-9. John Tomson (III), presumably the 
son and heir of the last-named John by an earlier wife, married 
before 1564 Frances Washington, one of the daughters of Amy 
(Pargiter) Tomson by her second husband; and they, in turn, 
left issue two sons, Lawrence and John, who were both living 
in 1595. The interesting fact also emerges that the first and 
second John Tomsons had been lessees of the actual rectory of 
Sulgrave under the Priory of St. Andrew’s: and, although at the 
Dissolution of the monasteries, the adowson was granted by the 
Crown to Thomas Cecil and Philip Bold, the Tomsons evidently 
still retained some interest in the rectory lands, as did apparently 
the Washingtons after them. (This throws light on a document 
of 1602, which I quoted for the first time in the William and Mary 
Quarterly for October, 1937). 

I might perhaps add that abstracts of several of the valuable 
Washington documents at the Bodleian are preserved either in the 
Feet of Fines or in the Close Rolls at the London Public Record 
Office, and were printed by me in my various papers on the Wash- 
ingtons of Sulgrave which have appeared in genealogical journals 
in England during the past two years. (cp. Miscellanea Gen- 
ealogica et Heraldica, March, June, and September, 1937, and 
March and December, 1938; also Genealogists’ Magazine, June 
and December, 1937). 
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NOTES FROM THE RECORDS of STAFFORD 
COUNTY, VIRGINIA, ORDER BOOKS 





(Continued ) 





At a Court held for the County of Stafford November the 
9th 1692. 


Present : 
Capt. Malachy Peale Capt. Martin Scarlet 
Capt John Withers Mr. Robert Alexander 
Mr. Edward Thomason Mr. Richd. Fossaker 
Mr. Matthew Thompson Justices 


Streets Petition Elizabeth the widow and Relict of Robert 
Street late of this County dec’d made humble Petition to this 
Court shewing that whereas your Petrs dec’d husband did by 
his Last Will and Testament in writing make constitute and 
appoint and ordain your Petr Exec’ix in his said Last will here 
in Court Ready to be Produced wherefore your Petr. humbly 
Prays your worships to grant her Probate of the said Last 
will and Testament of her said dec’d husband, she being ready 
to enter into bond, with good and Sufficient Security to Perform 
what the Law directs Touching the same. 


Granted—And the Court having throughly and maturely eon- 
sidered the Premisses and the Legality thereof doe accordingly 
order Therefore tis ordered that the said Elizabeth Street shall 
have Probate of the Last Will and Testament of her said dec’d 
husband, she having Legall Proved the same by the Oaths and 
Testimonies of John Pratt, Mary Pratt and John Relly, Wit- 
nesses to the said Will Subscribed she having given Security 
to Perform what the Law directs touch the same Estate 
Richard Ailiff Junr. and John Sharpe became Securities with 
her and entered into bond accordingly to Perform what the 
Law directs. 


Heaberds Petition William Heaberd of this County humbly 
complaining Sheweth that Capt. Wm. Heaberd your petrs uncle 
late of this County dec’d did by his Last will and Testament 
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leave a considerable Estate unto your petr which Estate to- 
gether with the Tuition and Guardianship of your Petr was 
left by the said Capt. Heaberd to the care and in the hands of 
Charles Baldridge in this County Late dec’d which said Estate 
both Real and Personal was according to the will of your Petrs 
dec’d uncle, to be delivered unto your Petitioner when he came 
to the age of fourteen years. But now soe it is may it Please 
your worships that the said Baldridge in his life time some few 
months since delivered unto your petr Some part of the said 
Personal Estate, and did likewise by Several Contracts and bar- 
gains with your petr being young and not Capable of bargains 
or Contracting for any Part of the said Estate, clandestinely take 
away from your Petr the most of what he had received, and 
now may it Please your Worships your petr being come to the 
full age of fourteen years, humbly prays your worships that he 
may be Possessed with the said real Estate, as also of the Re- 
manier of the Personal which he hath not received as also of 
the deeds and other writings concerning the Land left to your 
Petr by your Petrs dec’d unkle and other bills due to your Petr 
now in the custody of Mary Baldridge widow and Relict of the 
said Baldridge dec’d. 

Granted—And the Court having fully Throughly and Ma- 
turely considered the Premisses doe accordingly order. There- 
fore tis ordered that the said Mary Baldridge shall at the next 
Court Render up an account of the Personal Estate belonging 
to the said William Heaberd orphan as aforesaid and shall also 
then and there Produce all manner of bills bonds obligations 
and all other Papers that doe any way relate or belong to the 
said Orphan as afsd. 


The Court is adjourned Till Tomorrow morning Eight of 
the Clock. 


At a Court held for the County of Stafford November the 
10th 1692. 


Present : 
Capt. Malachy Peale Mr. Robert Alexander 
Capt. John Withers Mr. Richard Fossaker 
Capt. Martin Scarlet Justices 
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Calvert v Hume George Calvert complains against Patrick 
Hume in a plea of debt for that that is to Say that he Stands 
indebted to the Plt. the sum of Nine hundred Pounds to To- 
bacco dis p bill and one gallon of Rum to be made into Punch, 
wherefore the Plt. hath brought his action against the said 
Patrick Hume and craves Judgment against him for his said 
debt with Costs of Suite. 


Judgmt.—And the said Patrick Hume the deft. comes into 
Court and could say nothing in Barr or Preclusion of the said 
debt, but that the said Nine hundred Pounds of Tobacco is 
Justly due as aforesaid. Therefore tis ordered that the said 
Patrick Hume shall make Present Payment of the said nine hun- 
dred Pounds of Tobacco unto the said George Calvert with Costs 
alias Execution. 


Howard v Hooe Thomas Howard Cooper complaining 
sheweth that Thomas Howard late of this County deced your 
Petrs coz. died Seized in fee of divers messuages and Tene- 
ments in the said County which now descends and comes to 
your Petr as cozen and heir afsd. But soe it is may it Please 
your worships that one Mr. Rice Hooe of this County refuses 
to deliver to your Petrs Possession of the Messuages and Tene- 
ments or to attorne to him if he be Tenant for life under your 
Petr. as he Pretends to your Petrs great damage for the Pres- 
ent Possession and future Inheritance Wherefore your Petr. 
humbly Prays your worships that his Right may be Tryed and 
be Possessed according to Law. 


Plea—And the said Rice Hooe the deft. by Robert Brent his 
attorney comes in Court and defends the force Etc. and for 
plea saith not guilty in manner and form afsd. 

And now forasmuch as the said Thomas Howard the Petr 
did by good and Sufficient evidence in this Court fully prove 
himself to be of near kin to the said Thomas Howard late 
deced which said Evidence being sworn in Court and their 
depositions Recorded in the Records of this County, it is the 
full opinion and Judgment of this Court that the said Thomas 
Howard the Plt. is the first Cozen appearing in this Countrey 
to the said Thomas Howard deced, it is therefore ordered by 
this Court that the action be referred till the next Court, for 
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the Court to advise and Consult in whom the Right of Fee 
Simple lyes. 

Luke v Waugh George Luke attorney of Anne Meese of 
London widow and Executrix of the Last Will and Testament 
of Henry Meese of London merchant, deced complains against 
John Waugh of this County in a plea of Trespasse for that the 
said John Waugh of this County Clerke with force and arms 
and contrary to the Peace of our Sovereign Lord and Lady 
King William and Queen Mary keeps and detains from the 
Pit. Qualified as afsd. one messuage Tenement and Tract of 
Land, Scituate lying and being upon Potomack Creek in Staf- 
ford County, and commonly called or knowne by the name of 
overwarten Plantation though there from Several times by 
your Petr Qualified as afsd forewarned from the same, and 
now by the Pet desired to deliver up the same which he hath 
and yet doth refuse to deliver to the petrs damage Qualified 
as afsd one hundred Pounds Sterling for which he Prayes 
Judgment together with your worships writ of habere Facias 
Possessionem with Costs of Suite Etc. 


Plea—And the said John Waugh the deft himself in Propria 
Persona comes into Court and defends the Force Etc. and for 
Plea saith that Reserving to himself all further Libertie of 
Pleading Saith the said Mr. George Luke attorney as aforesaid 
by his power of Attorney is not fully Qualified to answer the 
deft. in his Just action against Mrs. Anne Meese because by 
the said letter of Attorney he hath not full power to give cor- 
veyances for the Land for which he the deft is Sued and for 
which the deft hath Several good deeds of Bargain and Sale, 
and obligations for further and fuller Conveyances according 
to Councel in Law, that soe the said George Luke only having 
a power to Eject and molest the defendt and not to secure and 
confirm him in his Purchase, according to Contracts and there- 
fore of and from this action he humbly Prays to be dismissed 
with Costs. 


And further the said John Waugh moved that if the said 
George Luke the plt. by himself or the afsd William Fitzhugh 
his attorney will here enter into bond in this Court to Per- 
form act and doe what shall be Required of them either in Law 
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or chancery in this very action that then the deft. without any 
further pleas or delays will come to a Tryal. 


And the said George Luke the plt. did by himself and the 
afsd Wm. Fitzhugh his attorney assume and Promise in 
Court to Perform act and doe what shall be Required of them 
by Law in this action. 


Courts opinion—And the Court having fully Perused the 
Letter of attorney and maturely considered the same are of 
opinion that the Letter of attorney is Large and full enough 
for the Plt. to bring his action on against the deft and do there- 
fore adjudge that the action ought not to be dismissed. Capt. 
Martin Scarlet dissents from the afsd opinion of the Court for 
that it doth not appear that the said George Luke the plt. hath 
full and ample power by his Letter of Attorney from the said 
Ann Meese to Sell and convey the Premisses and therefore doe 
adjudge his said Power not goode nor authenticke enough for 
the Plt. to bring on his action agt the deft and ordered the 
clerk to enter his dissent on the Records accordingly. 


Lukes Plea And the said George Luke the plt moved by 
William Fitzhugh his attorney that he might have Judgment 
for the Land according to the declaration urging that noe 
appeale Lay before Judgment given in the whole Cause. 

And the afsd John Waugh the deft in answer thereto Saith 
that he cannot Plead to the action until such time as he is fully 
Satisfied in the Power of attorney. 


Appeale—And the afsd John Waugh the deft not being con- 
tent with the Judgment of the Courts opinion herein doth ap- 
peale to the sixth day of the next general Court to be heard 
before his Excellency the governour and the honourable the 
Council of State to be held at James Citty. 

Capt. George Mason became Security with the said John 
Waugh to Prosecute his said appeale, and Mr. William Fitz- 
hugh with the said George Luke to answer the said appeale. 


(To be continued) 
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DIARY OF COL. WILLIAM BOLLING 
of BOLLING HALL 
(Continued ) 





JUNE, 1828 
Rain 2, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 28, 29—10 


1. My wife, Thos. & Jane in the Phaeton, Albert & myself 
on Horsebk. went to the Courthouse expecting Mr. Lee to 
preach there but found his meeting had been changed to Beaver 
Dam Church—They returned from the office Road—Albert & 
myself went to Church where a good Sermon was preached to 
a full congregation. I returned to dinner, Albert to supper— 
Dr. Vaughan came in the Eveng. to see one of my Negro 
children, & Albert Royal to visit us— 

2. Ann & family went home—& I took a general survey of 
my two Plantations—Rain 

3. Dormitory—raised a House in my yard intended for 
Thomas 

5. Sheep Shared—commenced but did not finish sheared 
47-— 

6. Attended at Mrs. Carters, as a Commissioner & divided 
Dr. Carters Estate real & personal among his four daughters— 
Hilling Tobo. Lotts finished at P. and here on the 4th. 


7. HARVEST commenced at P. Kidder Randolph'® came 
in the Eveng. Rain a refreshing shower in the Evg.—planted 
Tobo. at P. no plants here 


8. We all went to Wares to Breakfast—& from thence to 
Licking-hole church. where the Rev. Mr. Kirkpatrick preached 
in his powerful& most energetic manner, a great sermon to a 
large congregation after which the Sacrament was administered 
Dined at Wares—also Mr. and Mrs. Fleming— 

9h. Kidder Randolph left us—I want to Ben Lomond to 
see Bowles, the Dr’s. Overseer who had made his Negroes kill 





15 Kidder Randolph, the son of Brett Randolph, Jr. and Anne Ran- 
dolph, his wife, married Betsey Montague. (Robert Isham Randolph, 
“Randolphs of Virginia,” p. 222, and Pocahontas and Her Descend- 
ants, p. 47.) 
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several of my Hogs called by Mrs. Lewis’s on my return— 
received an ox cart load of Plants from the Island & com- 
menced planting in the Neck—the season very slight. 


10. Rain—we had a light shower abt. 10 oClock, & a great 
Rain abt. 2 very timely for the plants I got from the Island— 
suspended Harvest at P. to plant Tobo. & the commencement 
of Harvest here—Ann Lewis came to school to Miss Hull—her 
first separation from her Mother—the Rain distressed her much 
but ceased in time for her to return 

11. HARVEST commenced at this place & continued at 
P. after the PLANTING OVER the crop at P. the first time 
& replanting former plantings—at this place about 25,000 are 
still to plant this time—Beardless red chuck Wheat cut at P. 
this day, & would have been cut yesterday but for the season— 
this is noted as being probable sooner than that wheat has been 
known to be ripe—tho’ it is the most forward of the late kinds 
of Wheat. 

12 Rain—several showers—one very hard with Lightning 
& Thunder, one flash of which effected my Overseer & some 
of the people who had gone into a Tobo. House for shelter 
Sent for Ann who would have come to dinner but was de- 
tained by the Rain till Evening. 

13 Suspended Harvest on account of the repeated Rains 
the last three days, & discharged all my Hirelings having all 
the wheat cut yesterday by 30 Scythmen here and at P. ex- 
posed besides some yesterday—& another hard shower fell to- 
day—& two others in the Evg. 

14 Employed as yesterday in thinning corn at P. here we 
cut wheat from 12 OClock—Rain in Evg.—Considerable Fresh 
in Licking-hole Creek 

15 Sunday—1l6th. Resumed our Harvest with all forces— 
& also at the Island with Hirelings—we had cut there with our 
own hands from the 13th——Went to Court—assisted at a meet- 
ing of the Citizens to send Delegates to a Convention in Char- 
lottesville next month on the Internal improvements of the 
State, of whom I was appointed one—Had a very busy day on 
private and public business so much so as not to have an 
opportunity of getting my dinner 
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17 Continued Harvest—Edwd. Gay spent the day & night 
with us 

18 Went to see old Capt. Pemberton who is very low— 
found him better. His daughter Maria Selden’® had come up 
to see him thence I had a very Hot ride by the Island where we 
are in the midst of Harvest—& to Anns to dinner—kept there 
till near night by a light Rain & prospect of a heavy one— 
we had a very fine one after I got home—Ed. Gay went to 
Powhatan Court— 

19 Harvest finished at Pocahontas—where the morning was 
appropriated to replanting Tobo. I rode to Mrs. Lewis’s in 
Evg. to enquire after the progress of her Harvest & send her 
some Hands I had employed—found her at Mr. Hall’s whose 
wife is very ill— 

20 Commenced in New Ground to trim out Tobo. at P. & 
set 5 ploughs to work in corn field—I have generally laid by 
my corn in Low Grounds before Harvest—this year it could not 
be done. The cold weather in April kept the corn back, so 
that the weeding & first ploughing was later than usual, & the 
Harvest commenced earlier. 

21 Went to the Island—forded in the first time this year— 
the crop of wheat there short one half by Frost, the extent of 
which was not apparent till since the wheat ripened—dined with 
all my family at Ann’s—Mrs. Fleming paid us an afternoon visit 

23 Cut my crop of Purple Straw Wheat in Cooper Field 
(new Ground) & find that this, & the Beardless Wheat in the 
Bridge Field will produce 50 p Cent more than the May & 
Mexican Wheat in my best Low-Grounds—& that the beard- 
less wheat of which I sowed 50 Bushells last fall in the upper 
point, & thinnest Land in the Island beat the May Wheat there 
in the same proportion 

Harvest finished there 





16 Maria Pemberton was the daughter of Capt. Pemberton who was 
with Washington at Valley Forge. She m. John Armistead Selden 
and with her sister-in-law, Mrs. Mary E. Selden, was behind the fur- 
nace in the cellar at Westover, where her husband had lived for 
thirty years, while the house was being shelled by Northern gunboats, 
1861-5. (Seldens of Virginia, Vol. I, 126, 127.) 
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24 Do at this place 

The May Wheat at all my 
Plantations & all others I have 
heard from the most indiffer- 
ent, & the shortest I have ever 
cut from my Low Grounds, 
from the effects of the Frosts 
in April. 

25 Sett off for Richmond, Thos. Drove me in the Phaeton 
to the Court House where after dining I got in the Stage with 
Mr. Edwd. Cunningham Geo Pickett two other Gent. & arrived 
in Richmond before 8 oClock & in time after Tea at Maria 
DuVals boarding house where I put up to hear a most excel- 
lent Sermon by Wm. Meade at the Monumental Church— 


26 Spent the greater part of the day attending the sales of 
Tobo. at Seabrooks Warehouse—general sales 2 1/2 to 4 1/2 
Dollars, one sale by T. H. Brown of Albemarle for two Hhds. 
was $18.75 per hundred, & two more at prices that made an 
average of the four 15.37 which at an average of 1500 Ibs. 
would make the amt. of the four Hhds. upwards of $900. My 
white neighbor Dr. Watkins did not receive $500 for his whole 
crop of 14 Hhds! 


27 I had 23 Hhds of my crop opened at the Public Ware- 
house the greater part of it shamefully managed by my Over- 
seers 7 Hhds. were refused for being too high in order, which 
with 8 others of the most inferior were sold and only produced 
$719 not much better than my neighbours, tho his sale compre- 
hended his whole crop, & I have 8 of the best still on hand, 
which with three more to send down, & 20 heretofore sold 
makes 46 Hhds. in all. 

28 This day was appropriated to purchasing articles I 
wanted, the settlement of sundry accounts, and an effort to 
sell my crop of Wheat in which I did not succeed 85 cents for 
Red & 90 for white wheat being the price fixed by the three 
millers who control the market. 

29 Sunday—Left Richmond in the Stage at % after 2 
OClock a. M. Breakfasted at Powells, & got to the Court- 
house at 9. Tayler lent me his Horse & Chair to come home on, 
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not being able to account for my Phaeton not meeting me until 
I got to Licking Hole Creek. The Freshet in which to my 
surprise from the Rain of the last night, which was quite 
moderate in Richmond & on the road up, had raised it higher 
than it has been since August 1817. I found it falling & after 
waiting about 1 1/2 hours I got over, in the Gig. the water on 
this side the causeway then ran in the foot, having at its hight 
broke my fence on both sides the road & floated 10 Or 12 of 
my Wheat shocks into & across the Road—found my famy. & 
Anns all well 1/2 after 1 OClock, & my people all engaged in 
planting Tobo. a thing I rarely do, but compelled on this occa- 
sion by the scarcity of Plants, not to miss an opportunity so 
late in the Season—we had another fine Rain after I got home. 


30 Finished planting all the plants I had, which after re- 
planting my former plantings still leaves me about 10,000 hills 
not planted here—at P. & the Island (I presume) the whole 
Crops were again replanted— 

The month has been seasonable—sometimes too wet—par- 
ticularly in Harvest—Two Freshes in Lickinghole Creek which 
were past fording to the Bridge, that of 29th a very high one— 
HOT weather the 26, 27, & 28, which days I happened to be 
in Richmond the Thermometer was from 92 to 94. one night 
it was 88 at 10 oClock,—I think I have not suffered more since 
my Military Campaign in 1813—Corn very good, also Tobo. 
where persons had plants to plant early—late plantings having 
stood badly from the excessive heat of the Sun. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY’S REVOLU- 
TIONARY HERITAGE 
(Continued) 





By Rusy A.T1zER Roserts, Cambria, Va. 





A list of men in Capt. Edwards Company of militia from sixteen 


to fifty years of age. March 24, 1781. 


Frederick Edwards, Capt. 
Andrew Crockett Lieut. 
Thompson Sayers, 2 Lieut. 
James Crockett Ensign 
Thomas Alford 

John Brown, Sergt. 
Wm. Munsey, sergt. 
Randl. Fugate 

James Fugate 

James Harris 

Adam Helvy 

John Newell 

Frederick Wills 
William Simpson 

Jchn Smith 

John Middleton 

John Runnion 

Alexd. Evans 

Andrew Boyd 

Halbert Allison 

John Calfee 

Joseph Dougherty 
Mickl. Dougherty 
Robt. Dougherty 
Samuel Drake 

Adam Hance 


Ephriam Drake 
Rubin Fugate 
Moses Tolley 
John Harris 
John Masoner 
William Newell 
James Simpson, Jr. 
Hugh Simpson 
George Draper 
Isaac Runion 
Jacob Nicewhonger 
Wm. Scruggs 
Henry Christley 
John Burke 
John Fugate 
Rosemond Jones 
Simon Alderson 
John Simpson 
Daniel Collings 
Andrew Duncan 
James Patrick 
Jonathan Dunlop 
John Louther 
John Fitzgerald 


46 for duty. 


A list of Enoch Osburn’s Company of militia in Montgomery 


County 1781. 


Enoch Osburn Capt. 
Eprriam Osburn Sen. 
William Hash 
Robert Osburn 
Jeremiah Osburn 
Nathan Taylor 
James Waller 


Jonathan Osburn 
John Flennery 
William Adkins 
Richard Pennington 
Thomas Redeford 
William Howel 
Jacob Anderson 





ixteen 


mery 
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Abram Storgel 
Robert Davies 
William Landerith 
Jesse Lynch 

Wm. Dodd 

Hughey Greer 
Christopher Hughry 
Isham Lyles 
Timothy Pennington 
John Osburn 
Robert Pennington 
Solomon Osburn 
John Taylor 
Eshriam Young 
Willie Ward 
Ephriam Osburn 
Charles Roark 


Stephen Seruth 
James Boags 
Stephen Jones 
Jas. Caldwell 
Nathaniel Landreth 
John Anderson 
Francis Storgel 
Thomas Vaughan 
Thomas Hash 
Moses McDonald 
Jas. Simmons 
Thomas Greer 
Thomas Douglas 
Beelfry Wood 


Josua Pennington 


32 for Duty 


The state of a company of Montgomery County Militia April 1781. 


Abraham Trigg Capt. 
Joseph Baker Lieut. 
Thomas Bratten Ensign 
Robert Milier Serg. 
Joseph Mavis Serg. 
William Hall Serge 
James Smith 

Andrew McWilliams 
Bawson Wigle 

Adam Hauce 
Edward Corder 
Daniel Waggoner 
Henr Trollinger Junr. 
William Cox 
Jonathan Ingram 
Thomas McGuffin 
Obediah Munsey 
Samuel Muncey 
Richd. Gross 
William Christian 
John McElwaine 
Christman Burgman 


Samuel Thompson 
Abram Dillow 
Daniel Miller 
Samuel Cloyd 
George King 
John Harris 
James Walker 
Nathaniel Cooper 
Adam Wigle 
Isaac Gross 
George Waggoner 
Henry Trollinger 
David Crouch 
Gideon Moss 
Jas. Montgomery 
William Mayers 
Henry Toss 
Richd. Rigins 
Thomas Gross 
Meredith Reigns 
Jos. Kisor 


A list of Capt. Loves’ Compy. of Militia April 5, 1781. 


William Love, Capt. 
James Crawford Lieut. 
James Smith Lieut. 
James White Ensign 


George Erving Sergt. 
David Busher Sergt. 
Philip Dutting 
John Lashley 
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John King 
Abram Gooding 
Christley Vaught 
George Vaught 
James James 
William Moor 
John Brown 
Geo. Douglas 
Nathan Morgan 
Archy Reagh 
William Smith 
Peter Neast 
Warren Filpot 
Adam Dulton 
Peter Greger 
Peter Laughton 
James Fork 


John Vaught 
David Vaught 
Jese James 

Danl. Pearee 
Edward Crawford 
Michl. Plankepicker 
Gasper Vaught 
David Kirkwood 
William James 
Kaser Wells 
Hugh Con 
Christopher Bulyes 
Mikl. Burton 

John Burton 

Zac Plankpicker 
Michl. Branser 
John Hunt 


A list of Capt. James Newell’s Company of Militia April 5, 1781. 


James Newell, Capt. 
Richard Muse, Ensign 
Fred Day 

William Gleaves 
Michl. Gleaves 
Thos. Muse 

James Hall 

John Doughls 
James Rogers 
David Rogers 

John Rogers 
William Rogers 
John Hall 

John Erving 

John Rutherford 
Randolph Rutherford 
Joseph Love 

Saml. Smith 
Richard Byrd 
George Duff 

John Davis 

Henry Miller 

James Larpeley 
John Burnan 

George Caldwell 
Stofle Cose 

Adam Dean 


William Dean 
William Campbell 
Isac Campbell 
James Campbell 
John Francis 
William Q. Hall 
William Busher 
George Hopkins 
Robt. Sayers 
Joseph Rogers 
Roubin Rogers 
William Hall 
Charles Regney 
George Henley 
Julias Rutherford 
Haze Chinia 
Benjan. Rogers 
William Harreldson 
Saml. Byrd 
James Davis 
James Wyler 
William Jones 
William Moor 
John Carr 
Stephen Cose 

Grey 
50 for duty. 





81. 
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A list of Thomas Ingles’ Company of militia 7 April 1781. 


Thomas Ingles Capt. 
John Hayes Lieut. 
Andrew Hayes Insn. 
William Richardson 
Andrew Johnston 
Thomas Fish 

James Johnston 
Peter Groseclose Junr. 
Peter Grossclose Senr. 
George Spangler 
Jacob Spangler 
John Brady 

David Harbinson 
David Cofman 
Samuel Purefield 
Thomas Begley 
Joseph Pauley 

Wm. Pauley 
Michael Stump 
Alexander Suter 
Thomas Potter 
Benj. Totten 

Jos. Dougherty 

Jos. Owney 

Jos. Kyler 

James Rice 

John Haven Jr. 
Adam Grosclose 
Thomas Burke 
Thomas Dun 

Henry Begley 
Thomas Smith 
Jacob Tarter 

Pater Spangler 
John Neseremith 
Andrew Lyday 
Wm. Kelly 

Richard Miles 


George Bough 
Philip Niece 
Henry Burk 
James W. Coran 
Wm. Foster 
Michael Walter 
Archibald McCurdy 
Davis Smith 
John Sprats 

John Henderson 
Thomas Evans 
Marcham Lovel 
Amos Johnston 
Peter Purefield 
John Totten 
Nathaniel Britain 
Robert Frists 
Andrew Thompson 
Bryan Fannen 
John Beel 
Jeremiah Lambert 
Jos. Martin 

John Gullion 
Barnett Gullion 
James Potter 
James Jones 
John Grills 

James Fannen 
Samuel Newberry 
Phillip Lambert 
Roscoe Porter 
Thomas Bark 
Nicholas Dougherty 
Wm. McFarland 
Andrew Itsel 
Hugh Thompson 


57 for duty. 


The Private Muster of Capt. Osburn’s Company Feb. 3rd. 1783. 


Delinquents from private muster. 


Jefrey Lenten 
Wm. Woody 
Jas. Lenleh 
Jas Anderson 


Nathan Taylor 
Abraham Jones 
John Flanary 
Isaac Wever 
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Thos. Redeford 
Daniel Jones 
Thos. Lestement 
Stephen Jones 
John Hanfen 
Joshin Pentaning 
Wm. Sheppard 


Joseph Simmons 
Jas. Boogs 
Jas. Woody 
Thos. Nash 
John Miles 
Jonathan Smith 
Wm. Smith 


A list of the Delinquents of Captain Loves’ Muster May 25, 1782— 


Petty Muster. 


Moses Wells 
Nathan Morgin 
John Griffith 
Robt. Reigh 

John Singettory 
Abram Wells 
John Custer 

John Reigh 
Michel Cranstater 
Anguish McCoy 


June 29, 1782. 
Abram Wells 
Robt. Ray 
John Ray 
Hugh Carr 
Anguish McCoy 


July 27, 1782. 


Phillip Canaday 
Nathan Morgan 
Hugh Carr 
Ferat Kister 
George Martin 


Abram Wells 
Benjamin Smith 
George Douglas 
John Jones 


July 31, 1782. 


Harelo Reagh 
Peter Loughin 
Hugh Carr 
Edward Maeson 
Jas. Windin 
Mereday Crockden 
John Reagh 

Wm. Custer 
Robt. Reagh 

Jos. Russell 
Archibel Morison 
Thomas Morison 
Michel Custer 
John Singleton 
David Custer 
Richard Byrd 
Anguish McCoy 


Capt. Loves’ List for those not attending private muster. 
A List of a Company of Militia in the County of Montgomery. 


Jas. Moore Capt. 
George Peerey, Ist Lieut. 
Wm. McGuyer, 2nd Lieut. 
Saml. Ferguson, Insign 
Sutherlin Mayfield Sergt. 
Solomon Struton Segt. 
Wm. Brown 

Nathaniel Man 

Absolam Staford 

Wm. Davidson 

Jas. Mayfield 


Lou Brown 
Shereld Atkins 
Jno. English 
John Lashley 
Uriah Stone 
Wm. Kidd 
John Peerey 
John Simpson 
John Howell Jones 
Jas. Cartmills 
Thos. Poage 








, 1782— 
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John Compton Junr. 
Thos. Wiley 
Jas. Shannon 
John Compton Sr. 
Wm. Peerey 

Under 18 years of age. 
Henry Cartmill 
Joseph Davidson 


Captain William Bobbett’s List. 


Wm. Bobbett, Capt. 
Ben Bayley 

James Bennett 
Reuben Lawson 
Abraham Gord 
Ruben Dalton 
Aaron Collower 
William Dalton 
Joseph Lewis 
William Ritcheson 
Isom Runels 
George Queasonbery 
James Goad 

Henry Payton 
Andrew Bradley 


Wm. Watts 
Robt. Pooge 
Jno. Corder 
John McGreyer 


Robt. Lasley 
27 to be drafted. 
Capt. Moore. 


Thomas Dillon (under 16) 
Samuel Renfron 
Thomas Bennett 
William Ginnings 
Andrew Cocks 
Irvin Alderson 
Tobias Phillips 
Aarchilus Ogles 
John Payton 
William Runels 
Nathanel Runels 
Elijah Benett 
Benford Denkins 
Walton Nananlee 
22 for duty. 


A true list of Capt. Jas. Cox Company. 


David Cox, Lieut. 
James McDaniel. Sn. 
Lasurus Denny. Jun. 
John Hill Sargt. 
James Hart 
Ritchard Hill 
William Sexton 
John Smith 
Ritchard Blevin 
Jacob Dillinder 
Moses Seasley 
Purty Meeks 

James Densons 
David Powers 
William Aston 
William Waight 
Abraham Kiddery 
Martin Moony 
Isack Cox 

Thomas Ponson 


George Reaves 
John Burtin 

John Lang 

Peter Hart 
Richard Green 
William Hill 
Charles Sexton 
Benjamin Sexton 
James May 
William Blevins 
Isah Aston 

James Cox 
Robert Densons 
Joseph Glover 
Ruben Hollinsworth 
Samuel Munston 
Ritchard Coal 
Stephen Whitmire 
Thomas Long 
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John Isom 

John Shefelbarger 
William Norvil 
Conrad Wall 

John Shul 

William Harvin 
Phillip Hornbariger 
Henry Taylor 
Adam Taylor 
George Price 

John Smith 

Isaac Peterson 
Mathew Thenneday 


Elias Shefelbariger 
John Wall 
Jacob Shul 
Christian Shul 
James Harvin 
Jacob Hornbariger 
Woolrick Taylor 
George Yates 
George Taylor 
Elexander Price 
Joseph Chrisman 
Jacob Stephens 
32 for draft. 
James Byrn. 


A list of Captain Buchanan’s Company of Militia. 


Robt. Buchanan 

Robt. Davis, Ist Lieut. 
Wm. Camble, 2nd Lieut. 
Wm. Calhoun, Seargt. 
Robt. Black 

Henry Bough 

Peter Etter 

John Wilson 

Mickel Staffey 

James Davis 

James Cuttin 

Jacob Hendrick 

Wm. Hall 

Stuffel Philiphi 
Mickel Bough 

James Little 

Peter Mouses 

Daniel Pruner 

John Shannon 

Peter Snevley 

Joseph Cotton 

Jaaob Tobler 

Joseph Davis 

Samuel Davis 

Joseph Atkins 
Lawrence Kattrin 


A List of Captain William Doacks 


William Doacks, Capt. 
John Ward 
Mescander Ward 


Peter Kinder 
William Davis 
John Phillippi 
Adam Shattin 
Charles Blakey 
Andrew Vaught 
Wm. Patterson 
Wm. Boyd 

Robt. Cowdin 
Exekiel Buchanan 
Thomas Caswell 
Robert Crow 
Jacob Snevley 
Nickels Snider 
John Fisher 
Bezel Maxfield 
Robt. Shannon 
Wm. Calhoun 
Thomas Cuphavin 
Edward North 
David May 
Daniel Blevins 
Cesey Lake 
Caleb McConnudy 
Isack Green 
Joseph Alston 


Company of Militia. 


Thomas Moore 
James Doackes 
Henry Newman 
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Michel Hendricks 
Wm. King 

John King 

Jacob Ketterling Junr. 
Peter Yance 
Jacob Kinzer 
Nathaniel Lyon 
John Woolf 
Michaie Wampler 
William Ward 
Samuel Doaks 
John Moor 


Mescander Rogers 
Peter Hendricks 
Lewis Able 
Daniel Kerby 
Jacob Kettering 
Walter Kinser 
Peter Kinser 
David Doaks 
Alexander Doaks 
Jacob Baught 


24 for duty. 


A List of the Elk Creek District, Montgomery County, Sept. 6, 1782. 


John McKinney Lieut. 
William Walling Lieut. 
John More, Sergt. 
Robert Pointer 
John Gray 

Thomas May 
William Rece 
Joseph Porter 
Dannit Manly 
David Powers 
Drury Holt 
Humphrey Burdett 
William Ingram 
William Bowlin 
David Kirnott 
James Kirnott 
John Cooke 
Andrew Ingram 
William Lee 
Robert Baker 
John Phillips 
Clisha Collins 
Daniel Keith 
Daniel Manley 
John Walling 
Stephen Holt 
William Rogers 
John Roberts 


John Bourn 
Charles Johnson 
Stephin Austin 
Redmond Memayhand 
Andrew Coape 
William Jones 
Evin Jones 

Jabas Jones 
William Hollan 
James Roark 
Joseph Hudspeth 
James Wade 
Josua Agge 

Noel Mossa 
Richard Green 
Neathon Greer 
Vinson Jones 
Austin Waber 
John Wooton 
Isham Wright 
John Midwan 
Heirs Hudspeth 
Moses Johnson 
Richard Manly 
Jonathan Thompson 
Thomas Patterson 
Isaac Green 


The List of Elk Creek Dist. Montgomery County. 


Charles Morgan, Capt. 
John Rice, Let. 
George Heard, Ins. 
John McKinney, Sert. 


Robert Jones Sert. 
Isham Wright 
Moses Johnson 
William Lee 
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Luke Huggans 
Timothy Roark 
Jeremiah Stone 
John Hails 
Thomas May 
John Paspns 
Robert Pourter 
John Walling 
William Jones 
William Rogers 
James Roark 
John Hones 
William Hollen 
William Coape 
John Harriss 
Elisha Colling 
Andrew Ingram 
John Cooke 
Cornelius Roberts 
James Cooke 


Stephen Holt 
Marshall Duncan 
John Rathbone 
Joseph Roarke 
Lewis Forkner 
William Rice 
James Barnett 
William Vaun 
James Parsons 
John Gray 
Stephen Barettes 
Feadrick Holt 
Drury Holt 
James Patterson 
John Colling 
John Huggans 
James Roberts 
Daniel Meanley 
Richard Meanly 
43 for duty. 


(To be continued) 
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MARRIAGE LICENSE RECORDS OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 
FROM 1735 TO 1795 


AS RECORDED IN CLERK’S FEE BOOKS 





Listed and arranged by Litttan ANnperson Hatton, Heathsville, Virginia 





John Ball and Margaret Pinkard, Sept. 20, 1735 
Josias Gaskins and Winifred Gaskins, Sept. 25, 1735 
Thomas Lawson and Margaret Stepto, Jan. .... 1735/6 
William Hughlett and Mary Lewis, .... .... 1735 

George Brown and Catherine Aublin, Feb. 24, 1735 


Jesse Ball of Lancaster Co. and Mrs. Mary Smith, Feb. 14, 1740/1 
William Ball and Mrs. Hannah Kenner, Feb. 19, 1740/1 

Thomas Toben and Eliza. Straughan, July 27, 1740/1 

Ce ae Gill and Thomasen Taylor, .... .... 1740/1 

James Adair and Clark Hobson, Jr., July 29, 1740/ 


John Beale and Eliz. Eustace, Apr. 4, 1741 

Charles Lee and Mary Lee, .... .... 1741 

John Graham and Ann Metcalfe, July 18, 1741 

Collin Campbell and Mary Gaskins, Aug. 2, 1741 

Thomas Gaskins and Sarah Eustace, 7br. 14, 1741 

Wm. Garlington and Mrs. Judith Dameron, Jan. 12, 1741/2 
Andrew Chilton and Mary Betts, .... -... 1741/2 

Saml. Rust and Elizabeth Cox, Jan. 14, 1741/2 

Wm. Miller and Mary Heath, Jan. 16, 1741/2 


John Ledford and Eliz. Howson, .... .... 1742 

John Pinckard and Sarah Ann Gaskins, March 26, 1742 
Coll. Philip Smith and Hannah Shapleigh, 7br 16, 1742 
James Fontaine and Elizabeth Harcum, 7br 28th, 1742 
Andrew Allin and Elizabeth Hobson, 8br 26th, 1742 
Moses Lunsford and Rachel Miller, March 10, 1742 

Jo. Sorrel and Judith Heath, July 11, 1742 

Travis Colston and Susanna Kenner, Aug. 26, 1742 


Shapleigh Neale and Ann Jones, 9br 28, 1743 

Isaac Taylor and Ann Lee, 9br 30, 1743 

Wm. Garlington and Judith Hughlet, Feb. .... 1743/4 
George Graves and Sarah Lewis, July 12, 1743/4 
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Charles Lee and Leanna Jones, May 30, 1744 

George Flower and Elizabeth Dameron, Aug. .... 1744 
Wm. Fallin and Winifred Downing, .... .... 1744 
Robt. Jones, Gent. and Eliz. Howson, July 26, 1744 
Jo. Clark and Hannah Ball, Aug. 27, 1744 


Joseph Blackwell anl Lucy Stepto, Jan. .... 1745 


Henry Berry and Winnefred Haynie, Mar. .... 1756 
Chas. Angell and Grace Haynie, May .... 1756 

John Edmunds and Jane Moorehead, .... 1756 

John Dawson and Eliza. Doglass, .... 1756 

George Payne, Jr. and Nanny Howson, Sept. .... 1756 
John McGlammoree and Letty Nelms, Octo. .... 1756 
Benj. Ingram and Eliza. Nelms, Dec. .... 1756 


Geo. Dameron and Anne Jones, .... .... 1756 
Tunstall Hack and Hellen Shepherd, .... .... 1756 
Thos. Smith and Eliza. Garlington, .... .... 1756 


Job Braughton and Mary Taylor, Jan’y .... 1756 
Dennis Lawless and Margaret Swanson, Jan’y .... 1756 
Walter Jameson and Hanny Fauntleroy, .... .... 1756 


Joseph Dameron and Eliza. Waddy, Feb. .... 1757 
Isaac Hurst and Winny Shears, Mar. .... 1757 
Benja. Waddy and Judith Neale, April .... 1757 
Saml. Steel and Jane Clarke, June .... 1757 

Jos. Wildey and Judith Harding, Dec. .... 1757 


William Roan and Betty Ball, Mar. .... 1758 
John Gaskins and Anne Eustace, Apr. .... 1758 
Willm. Lancaster and Helen Hack, May .... 1758 
Fras. Shields and Eliza. Jones, June .... 1758 
Spence Smith and Eliza. Williams, Aug. .... 1758 
Davd. Ball and Hannah Haynie, Nov. .... 1758 
Kemp Hurst and Susanna Taylor, Nov. .... 1758 
Griffin Lewis and Sarah Cox, Jan. 4, 1758 


Wm. Payne and Anne Edmonds, .... .... 1759 

Chas. Colston and Anne Fauntleroy, .... .... 1759 

Richd. Taylor and Judith Taylor, .... .... 1759 

Jno. Shearman Woodcock and Frances Rust, .... .... 1759 


Wm. Davenport and Jemima Hughlett, Mar. .... 1759 
Jno. Nutt and Winnyd. Christopher, Mar. .... 1759 
Griffin Fauntleroy and Betty Harding, Mar. .... 1759 
Jno. Cralle and Spilman Garner, July 3, 1759 


William Nutt and Susanna Christopher, Jan. .... 1760 
William Lattimore and Sarah Gaskins, Feb. .... 1760 
Charles Betts and Mary Anney Haynie, Apr. .... 1760 
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Barbee Davis and Frances Haynie, Aug. 1760 
Wm. Oldham and Mary Smith, Sept. ... 1760 
Andrew Robertson and Eliza. Downing, .... .... 1760 
George Ingram and Chloe Ingram, .... .... 1760 
John Lewis and Hannah Harding, .... .... 1760 


Armistead Churchill and Elizabeth .... .... eater 1761 
Charles Copedge and Margaret Graham, .... .... 1761 
Thomas Pinkard and Ann Gaskins, .... .... 1761 

Wm. Nutt and Judith Gibbons, .... .... 1761 

Lindsy Opie and Ejiza. Nelms, Oct. 24, 1761 

Joseph Blackwell and Hannah Nelms, Nov. 6, 1761 
Wm. Butcher and Hannah Christopher, Nov. 9, 1761 


Wm. Matthews Crallé and Anne Payne, Jan. 6, 1762 


Onesiphorus Harvey and Eliza. Gouge, .... .... 1762 
Samuel Smith and Judith Nelms, .... .... 1762 

Jos. Dammeron and Patience Coppedge, .... .... 1762 
Jos. Hudnall and Mary Humphrice, .... .... 1762 

Giles Webb and Eliza. Shields, .... .... 1762 

George Harvey and Elizabeth Crallé, .... .... 1762 


Charles Jones and Judith Waddy, Oct. .... 1762 


Will. Coppdge and Rebecca Baisey, Jan. 10, 1763 
George Conway and Elizabeth Smith, Jan. 15, 1763 
Ellis Hudnall and Nancy Hudnall, Feb. 18, 1763 

Moses Sutton and Dolly Palmer, Feb. 28, 1763 

Jno. Napier and Mary Champion, Mar. 16, 1763 

Robert Napier and Betty Champion, Apr. 16, 1763 
Joseph Harcum and Lucretia Berry, June 13, 1763 
Elias Edmunds and Frances Garner, July 28, 1763 
Chas. Coppedge and Mary Anne Edwards, July 29, 1763 
Ellis Gill Jr. and Leannah Wornum, Aug. 9, 1763 
John Fouchee, Gent. and Sarah Anne Hack, Sept. 1, 1763 


John Webb and Mary Fawsett, Dec. 3, 1764 

Jere: Jeffries and Sarah .... .... .... , Dec. 3, 1764 

Geo. Bearcroft and C .... .... Neale, Dec. 28, 1764 
Mathew Lamkin and Frances Fallin, Feb. 13, 1764 
Winder Kenner and Molly Ball, Mar. 1, 1764 

Jere: Middleton and Eliza. Harvey, July 13, 1764 
John Churchill and Sarah Edwards, July 19, 1764 
Cornelius Dorithy and Eliza. Bessick, Oct. .... 1764 
William Fallin and Sarah Eskridge, Dec. .... 1764 


Parish Garner and Jane Harding, Jan. 19, 1765 
John Gibbons and Betty Lunsford, Jan. 23, 1765 
Thos. Gaskins, Gt. and Anne Kerr, Feb. 25, 1765 
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William King and Judith Sydnor, Feb. 27, 1765 

Robert Pinckard and Elizabeth Dameron, Mar. 13, 1765 
Thos. Hudnall and Elizabeth Chilton, Apr. 12, 1765 
Elisha Harcum and Sarah Fossett, May 4, 1765 
William Oldham and Susa. Sydnor, May 14, 1765 
Thomas Downing and Sarah Anne Rogers, May 21, 1765 


Ellis Hudnall and Judith Harding, May 27, 1765 
Chas. Bell and Eliza. Hull, June 10, 1765 
Major Bickerdick and Mary Hester, .... .... 1765 


Richard Maurison and Chloe Wildey, May 21, 1766 

James Ball and Mary Vaulx, May 28, 1766 

George Boswell and Judith Fauntleroy, .... .... 1766 
William Lattimore and Lucy Robinson, widow, Sept. 8, 1766 
George Conway and Anne Downman, Oct. 3, 1766 

Craven Everett and Nancy Lunsford, Dec. 8, 1766 

Jno. Hunter and Winfd Barnes, Dec. 24, 1766 


Meredith Mahanes and Eliza. Curtice, Oct. 1, 1767 
Wm. Gaskins and Mary Harding, Dec. 19, 1767 

Chs. Lattimore and Eliza. Wily, spinster, Feby 9, 1767 
Ellis Harcum and Judith Betts, widow, Feby 13, 1767 
Thos. Everitt and Ruth Denny, Apr. 13, 1767 

John Heath and Anne Dameron, Apr. 14, 1767 

John Graham and Eliza. Hack, Apr. 27, 1767 

John Williams and Martha Leeland, May 11, 1767 
Mosley Nutt and Sarah Garlington, .... .... 1767 

Jos. Blackwell and Hannah Rogers, .... ... 1767 

James Claughton and Hannah Cox, June 1, 1767 

Geo. Payne and Elizabeth Craine, July 15, 1767 
Thos. Gaskins, Junr. and Hannah Hull, Sept. 4, 1767 


Phillip Fisher and Eliza. Toulson, Nov. 14, 1768 
Thos. Davis and Rebecca Reveer, .... .... 1768 

Moses Williams and Mary Anne Chilton, Dec. 27, 1768 
John Harvey and Fras. Sinah Hudnall, Dev. 29, 1768 
Jno. Lawson and Ann Gaskins, .... .... 1768 

Wm. Lattimore and Hannah Butcher, Mar. 2, 1768 
Vincent Garland and Mary Eskridge, Apr. 16, 1768 
Wm. Eskridge and Eliza. Webb, June 12, 1768 

Jno. Rust and Jane Williams, .... ....1768 

Jno. Kenner and Sally Garner, July .... 1768 

Jno Robertson and Sylvania Wildy, Sept. 12, 1768 


Thos. Hurst and Eliza. Hudnall, Jan. 9, 1769 
Jno. Lunsford and Sarah Copedge, Mar. 13, 1769 
Jesse Hall and Sarah Oldham, June 2, 1769 
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Richd. Hudnall and Nancy Barrett, June 16, 1769 
Spencer Carter and Mary Kent, Sept. 4, 1769 

Jno. S. Webb and Hannah Conway, Sept. 11, 1769 

Wm. Barrett and Mary Robuck, Oct. 10, 1769 

Anthy. Routt and Alice Conway, Nov. 10, 1769 

Chs. Nelms and Betty Shapleigh Ellistone, Nov. 10, 1769 
Wm Haynie and Lucy Conway, Nov. 13, 1769 

Isaac Hester and Tomzin Ingram, Nov. 17, 1769 


Augustine Smith and Margt. Boyd, Junr, Jany. 20, 1770 
James Marye and Mary Kenner, Jany. 20, 1770 
Thomas Gaskins and Sarah Lee, Feb. 21, 1770 

Wm. Bell and Sarah Edwards, Apr. 14, 1770 

Thos. Hudnall and Lucy Webb, Aug. 14, 1770 

Wm. Trussell and Mary Braughton, Sept. 11, 1770 
Enoch George and Mary Copedge, Oct. 23, 1770 

Geo. Carter and Sallie Baysie ,Nov. 7, 1770 

John Haynie and Mary Leland, Dec. 26, 1770 


meee: Lewis and .... .... Thornton, .... .... 1771 

Will Glascock and Chloe Hughlett, Jan. 14, 1771 
Merryman Payne and Eliza Hughlett, Jan. 14, 1771 
Thos. Schofield and Sarah Daughity, Feb. 11, 1771 
Wm. Barrett and Nancy Yerby, .... .... 1771 

James Hudnall and Jemima Harding, ........ 20, 1771 
Peter Cox and Jane Garner, Mar. 27, 1771 

Jno. Edmonds and Helen Lancaster, Apr. 8, 1771 
Thos. Kenner and Sally Craine, Aug. 2nd, 1771 
John Hull and Sarah Gaskins, Sept. 4, 1771 

Jas. Brent and Sally Butcher, Sept. 9, 1771 
William Brown and Janita McAdams, Oct. 8, 1771 
Joseph Hester and Winny Champion, Oct. 11, 1771 
Thomas Clarke and Hannah Lattimore, Nov. 4, 1771 
James Reveer and Winifd. Thomas, Nov .12, 1771 
Archd Campbell and Mary Kendal Lee, Nov. 29, 1771 
Thos. Harcum and Sarah Hayes, Dec. 30, 1771 


Wm. P. Garner and Lucy Nelms, Jan. 25, 1772 
Geo. Blackwell and Nancy Cottrell, Jan. 13, 1772 
Wm. Rice and Catherine Conway, Mar. 5, 1772 
Jno. Waddy and Judith Waddy Garlington, Mar. 27, 1772 
John Boyd and Molly Garner, May 11, 1772 

Peter Hayes and Jane Kenner, July 17, 1772 

Geo. Edwards and Hannah Ball, July 18, 1772 
Wm. Nutt and Martha Williams, Aug. 5, 1772 
James Waddy, Jr. and Eliza. Mahanes, Jan 2, 1772 
John Eston and Agnes Barr, Jan. 20, 1772 

Wm. Bets and Milly Waddy, Jan. 24, 1772 
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Champion Napier and Grace Curtice, Nov. 18, 1772 
Thos. Edwards and Betty Lee, Dec. 11, 1772 

Robt. Gilmore and Helen Galloway, .... .... 1772 
John Sinclair and Margt, Zuille, Dec. 15, 1772 
Isaac Baysie and Sally Pope, Dec. 22, 1772 

John Garlington and Nancy Lattimore, Dec. 31, 1772 


Joseph Eidson and Rebecca Blincoe, Jan. 5, 1773 
Peter Conway and Fanny Debnam, Jan. 12, 1773 
Geo. Ball and Molly Webb, Aug. 9, 1773 

Will Rice and Ruth Routt, Aug. 10, 1773 

Math. Self and Nancy Cole, Aug. 11, 1773 
Richd. Walker and Sarah Lansdall, Aug. 14, 1773 
Richd. Routt and Cath. Williams, .... 1773 

Peter Hattin and Molly Lamkin, .... .... 1773 
Saml. Lewis and Frances Harding, Dec. 4, 1773 
Elihu Hall and Milly Ball, Dec. 14, 1773 

Richard Winstead and Jane Lamkin, Dec. 23, 1773 
William Short and Jean Kerr, Dec. 27, 1773 


Will Gill and Sally Harcum, Feb. 15, 1774 

Jno. S. Ellistone and Betty Betts, Feb. 18, 1774 
Cuthb. Harcum and Elinor Covington, Feb 22, 1774 
Will Parrett, Jr. and Judith Yerby, Feb. 26, 1774 
James Sutton and Eliza. Copedge, Apr. 11, 1774 
Richard Hall and Mary Lee, Apr. 11, 1774 

George Rust and Hannah Blackwell, May 13, 1774 
Will. Keene and May Graham, July 4, 1774 

John Thomas and Betty Wornom, Sept. 23, 1774 
Wm. Keene and Anne Colston, Sept. 26, 1774 
James Tapscott and Eliza. Davis, Nov. 8, 1774 

Jno. Craine and Molly Bailey, Nov. 14, 1774 

Richd. Claughton and Priscilla Lewis, Nov. 23, 1774 
Jno Anderson and Judith Wildy, Dec. 7, 1774 
William Nelms and Grace Ball, Dec. 12, 1774 

Jno. Fauntleroy and Mary W. Stephens, Dec. 20, 1774 


Wm. Graham and Judith S. Colston, Jany. 11, 1775 
Gedion Marsh and Molly Barnes, .... .... 5 a (eee 
Richd. Neale and Jane Claughton, Apr. 10, 1775 
Robt. Edwards and Ann Haynie, June 6, 1775 
Edward Diggs and Eliza. Gaskins, June 8, 1775 


Elias Edmonds and Frac. Denny, Jan. 7, 1776 
John Hughlett and Judith Barrett, Jan. 8, 1776 
Saml. Blackwell and Eliza. Blackwell, Feb. 1, 1776 
Drury Stith and Mary Jacobs, Feb 5, 1776 

John Diggs and Sarah Jamison, May 22, 1776 
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Zachy. Barr and Sarah Wale, June 2, 1776 

a. iad Corbin and Eliza. Jones, .... .... 1776 
Rust Jackson and Betty Rust, Nov. 20, 1776 
John Tracy and Susa. Doxey, Nov. 24, 1776 
Wm. Kenner and Betty Bonum, Dec. 3, 1776 
Thos. Clayton and Molly Ginn, Dec. 11, 1776 


John Monroe and Jane Jones, Jan. 13, 1777 

Wm. Tibbs and Molly Wiliiams, .... .... 1777 

Charles Haynie and Elizabeth Middleton, May 1, 1777 
Samuel Denny and Elizabeth Fallin, May 6, 1777 

Joseph Williams and Mary Kenner Cralle, June 17, 1777 
James Cox and Mary Harding, Aug. ... 1777 

Joseph Harcum and Eliza. Gill, .... .... 1777 

Richard Morrison and Sally Cockrell, .... .... 1777 


List of Marriages by Thomas Davis, Clerk, Rector of St. Stephens, 
Northumberland, for the year 1777. 


(This record is found in Fee Book for year 1789 and is followed by 
list of licenses for year 1788; there may be an error of ten years.) 


John Smither and Jaune Taylor, March 16, 1777 
Thomas D. Downing and Betsy Cox, Apr 6, 1777 
Presley Haynie and Jane Hammond, Apr. .... 1777 
Edmond Ball and Sally Thomas, Apr. 29, 1777 
Samuel Smith and Sally Claughton, May 5, 1777 
William Trasse and Peggy Maskell, May 20, 1777 
John Green and Judy Hudson, June 5, 1777 

Geo. Pickerin, Jr. and Griffin Townshend, June 21, 1777 
Presley Clarke and Winney Self of Richd. Co., Aug. 19, 1777 
George Lambkin and Rebecca Hudnall, Sept. 18, 1777 
Wm. Kennor and Betsy Linton Harrison, Oct. 4, 1777 
J. B. Kenner and Sarah Downing, Oct. 11, 1777 

R. K. Cralle and Ann Dodd, Sept 23, 1777 

Thomas Lucas and Eliza. Swift, Oct. 28, 1777 

John Edwards and Eliza. Watts, Nov. 7, 1777 

Henry Haynie and Judith Haynie, Dec. 5, 1777 

William Hartley and Jane Winstead, Dec. 12, 1777 
Charles Jones and Elender Smith, Dec. 14, 1777 
Alexander Swan and Nancy Whoredom, Dec. 26, 1777 
William Pickeren and Sally Davis, Dec. 27, 1777 
Edward Conway and Nancy Toulson, Dec. 20, 1777 


(To be continued) 
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SOME VIRGINIA BOYS EDUCATED IN ENGLAND 
By J. B. Wuirmorg, F. S. A. 


In a list of Virginia boys who were educated at Westminster School, 
England, are: 

Thomas Hobbs Weekes, admitted to Westminster in January 1727/8, 
aged 12. 

Abraham Weekes, admitted at the same time, aged 10. 

Francis Weekes, admitted at the same time, aged 8. 

They were the three sons of Hobbs Weekes, of Middlesex County, 
Virginia, and Mere Court, Sparsholt, Hampshire, England, by Mary, 
daughter of Richard Perrott, of Virginia. 

Thomas Hobbs Weekes died in 1742. 

Abraham Weekes died at Boulogne, France, June 8, 1755; he mar- 
ried, in 1743, Frances, daughter of Sir John Astley, Bart. 

Francis Weekes was baptised at Sparsholt March 18, 1719/20; I have 
not traced the date of his death, but it was after 1740 and almost 
certainly before 1756. 

The following pedigree of the family is given and it is curious that 
after settling in Virginia they should have drifted back to England, but 
this was probably due to their succession to the Hobbs property. 


WEEKES 


Or Curist CHURCH, MIDDLESEX CouNTY, VIRGINIA, AND ASHLEY, 
HAntTs, ENGLAND. 


J. B. Wuirmorg, F. S. A. 


Francis Weekes, son of Abraham Weekes, of Christ Church (see 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. V., 169), mar. Elizabeth, 
probably sister of Thomas Hobbs, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
and Ashley, Hants, “Medicus et Proto-Chirurgus” to Charles II, James 
II, and William; both living 1716, when “Elizabeth, wife of Francis 
Weekes of Virginia, merchant, now lodging at the house of Wil- 
cocks, of Harrow” was a deponent in a Chancery suit of Wilcocks v. 
Page; perhaps she was buried as “Mrs. Francis Weekes” at Ashley, 
4 Nov. 1745; they had issue 


1. Abraham; said to have been born at St. Clement Danes, London, 
but baptism not recorded there; called nephew by Thomas Hobbs; 
adm. a scholar of Winchester College 1692, aged 13; Magd. Coll. 
Oxford, matric. 4 July, 1696, aged 17; M. A. 1706; probably dead 
1723 (see Oxford Historical Society, Hearne’s Collections, viii. 
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Walker, who kept the King’s 





widow of 





112); mar. 
Head Tavern, Oxford; they had issue 


1. Elizabeth: died 30 Aug. 1723, aged 14; administration of her 
estate, as a minor, granted to her grandmother, Elizabeth 
Weekes, in P. C. C. 11 Aug. 1724. 

2. Francis; called nephew by Thomas Hobbs; d. unm. 1714/5; 
of St. Martin in the Fields, London; will dated 29 Nov. 1714, 
proved in P. C. C. 7 Feb. 1714/5; mentions Ashley Farm, Ash- 
ley, Hants, and lands at “Rappa Hanock River”, Va. 

3. Thomas; called nephew by Thomas Hobbs; bapt. Christ 
Church 5 Aug. 1683; probably dead 1714; not mentioned in 
will of brother Francis. 

4. Hobbs; see below: 


Hobbs Weekes; bapt. Christ Church 21 Jan. 1686; called nephew by 
Thomas Hobbs; of Christ Church, Va., and Ashley, Hants; admini- 
stration of his estate granted in P. C. C. 30 June, 1722; mar. Mary, 
daughter of Robert Prescott, of Virginia; she buried Ashley 10 Sept. 
1733; they had issue: 


1. 


2. 


Elizabeth bapt. Christ Church 2 Oct. 1709; probably dead 1756; 
living unm. 1740. 

Millecent; b. 2 May, 1713; mar. (license 5 April, 1740) Leonard 
Cropp, of Holy Rood, Southampton, England, merchant; she 
living 1756. 

Thomas Hobbs; b. 11 June, 1715; bapt. Christ Church 30 July, 
1715; admitted to Westminster School Jan. 1727/8; New College, 
Oxford, matric. 12 July, 1731; of Southampton, England, 1738; 
buried at Ashley, 29 April, 1742; will dated 9 Jan. 1740, proved 
in P. C. C. 13 May, 1742. 

Abraham, b. 22 Sept. 1717; bapt. Christ Church 27 Oct. 1717; 
admitted to Westminster School Jan. 1727/8; of Rookley, Craw- 
ley, Hants; d. at Boulogne, France, 8 June, 1755; buried Ashley 
Hants; M. I.; mar. at Ashley 14 Sept. 1743, Frances, daughter 
of Sir John Astley, of Pateshull, Salop, Bart.; she remarried 
in or before 1756 James O’Donnell, Esq., and died Dec. 1764; 
they had issue 


1. Abraham; buried at Ashley 18 April 1745, aged 14 days. 


Francis; bapt. Sparsholt, Hants, England, 18 March 1719/20; 
admitted to Westminster School Jan. 1727/8; left 1729; re- 
admitted Jan. 1730/1; admitted a scholar of Winchester College 
1732; left 1737; Queen’s College, Oxford, matric., as son of 
“Thomas” Weekes of Mere Court (now a farm on the edge of 
Sparsholt village) Hants, 2 Dec. 1737; B. A. 1741; apparently 
dead 1756. 


Catherine; living unmarried 1740; apparently dead 1756. 
Mary; living unmarried 1740; married, before 1756, Henry Ham- 
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mond, of Southampton, England; d. 2 Nov. 1768, aged 46; buried 
Barton Stacey, Hants, England; M. I. 


NOTE.—The arms on the monument of Abraham Weekes in Ash- 
ley church are practically illegible, but sufficient remains to suggest 
that the family used the arms of Weekes of Honichurch, Devon, viz. 
ermine, three battle-axes, sable. 


RANDOLPH 


I am one of the editors of The Record of Old Westminsters, and 
have for some time been trying to identify two boys who, I suspect, 
were Virginians, but so far without success. 

Valentine Randolph was admitted to Westminster School in January 
1723/4, aged 10. 

Beverley Randolph was admitted to the School in April 1725, aged 
10. Who were these boys? 

J. B. WuHitMore. 


THOMAS LEE OF DITCHLEY 
Contributed by Mims W. Les, B.S., M.A., B.D. 


For sometime I have been collecting data on the “Ditchley” line of 
Lee’s. My search has led to the discovery of a “Thomas Lee of Ditch- 
ley’—the 7th child of Richard Lee of Dividing Creek, and Judith 
Steptoe; and I submit below my evidence. 

Before submitting this evidence I would like to point out that the 
Will of Richard Lee of Dividing Creek has never been located. Frag- 
ments of its execution can be found in the Order Books of Northum- 
berland County, Virginia. We find that at a court held for Northum- 
berland County May 21, 1735, Order Book No. 9, the last Will and 
Testament of Richard Lee was presented (not recorded) by William 
Eustace, Gentleman, one of the executors. There is of record at a 
later date the settlement made to Judith Lee, wife of Richard Lee con- 
sisting of one-third of the personal property. Another entry reveals 
that one of the children received one-seventh of the remaining two- 
thirds of the personal property. This is proof that there were at least 
seven children. Personally, I think there were eight children as Ken- 
dall, the oldest received, according to the law of promigeniture the 
lion’s share of the estate including the real estate and other valuable 
property. 

Dr. Edmund Jennings Lee in “Lee of Virginia” gives the names of 
five of the children of Richard Lee and Judith Steptoe. A few years 
ago I think it was established that Ann Ker was the sixth child; and 
now I shall submit proof that Thomas Lee of Ditchley was the seventh 
child. 
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This proof is found in a certified copy of the Samuel Griffin Bible 
record, which I have. The Bible was owned by Samuel Griffin® of 
Heathsville, Va. In it we find this entry: “Mary Lee, wife of Thomas 
Lee of Ditchley, our beloved daughter, died December 8th, 1758.” 
Copies are on file at the Virginia Historical Society and the Archives 
Division of the Virginia State Library. 

I also have supporting evidence in a photostatic copy of the Bible 
of Needham Lee, Jr., who was born in 1808. In it is the following: 
“My grandfather, Capt. Thomas Lee, was born in Northumberland 
County, Virginia.” In the same Bible is an entry from his father’s 
Bible as follows: “From the Bible of Needham Lee, son of Capt, 
Thomas Lee of Hawkins County, Tennessee. Genealogy of Capt. 
Thomas Lee—born at Ditchley, Northumberland County, Virginia, De- 
cember 3rd, 1729—next the youngest child of Richard Lee and Judith 
Steptoe, his wife—John, the youngest was killed by the indians in 
Southwest Virginia”—The Needham Lee, Jr., Bible is now in possession 
of Mr. Will Frank, Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, Alabama. 
It was published by Rev. John Brown, in London. The first edition 
was issued in 1816. Photostatic copies are on file at the Virginia His- 
torical Society, and the Archives Division of the State Library. 

I submit, therefore, that either of the above documents proves the 
case for Thomas Lee of Ditchley. 





ST. PAUL’S PARISH 


A volume dealing with St. Paul’s Parish, Hanover County, is being 
prepared for publication and the editor will be glad to know of any 
material and its whereabouts relating to Hanover County from its 
formation up to the Revolutionary period. 

Communications addressed to this Society will be forwarded to him. 





TAYLOR 

An effort is being made to form an association of the descendants 
of Richard Taylor, of Farnham Parish, whose will was probated May 
21, 1679, in Essex County, Va. His children were: Simon, who moved 
to Richmond County and left descendants:, Richard and Constance, 
who married a Glen. 

Mrs. Maude Taylor Sarvis, of Delaware, Ohio, Secretary of a Com- 
mittee of Organization, requests interested descendants of any branch 
to communicate with her. 





CORRECTION—SYMES 


On page 374 of the October, 1938, magazine, in the third paragraph 
of the review of Adam Symes and His Descendants the name should be 


Dryden not Brydon. 
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HOWARD 


Reason or Rezin Howard, of Hampshire County, Va., according to 
the Census of 1782. Correspondence desired with descendants of 
Brice Howard, Maryland merchant, also the descendants of Denune 
Howard who came to Marshall County, Va., via Pennsylvania; and 
Ashbrook, Baker or Blackburn descendants of Esther Howard, whose 
first husband was John Ashbrook. 

Mrs. Ida Helen McCarty, 
Pennville, Indiana. 





SOUTHERLANDS OF HALIFAX 


John Southerland probated a will in 1794 in Record of Wills of 
Halifax County, North Carolina, at Halifax, Vol. 3, page 219, in which 
he names his last wife and the following children to whom he referred 
as small children: Nancy, Bettie, John, James, Pattie, Polly and Nellie, 
and another son, William, by his first or a former wife. This William 
and his last wife, Pattie, are named as Administrators of his Estate. 

James Thomas Southerland of Halifax County, N. C., married Lour- 
aney Carlisle and their issues were: Ann Elizer, m. Robert Branch 
and d. at Wake Forest, N. C., 1936; Bettie Ann, d. Raleigh, N. C,, 
1902, and buried at Richmond, Va., in the George Gay lot in Oakwood 
Cemetery; Charles Thomas who married Pattie Griffin, widow of 
Frank Griffin, of Southampton County, Va. Issues: Elijah T. Suther- 
lin, Lessie May Sutherlin. 

Persons having knowledge or record of the above sets will, please, 
communicate with the undersigned, who is anxious to know if James 
the father of Charles Thomas was the son of John who probated the 
will or was he a grandson. Who was the father of this James? 

The undersigned also has considerable Southerland geneaology of 
several other sets and will be glad to exchange notes with any one 
interested who can help out on the above sets. 

Elijah T. Sutherlin, 
Route 3, Danville, Va. 





BASS 


Wanted: Names of wife and parents of Charles Bass, will dated 
May, 1780, Southampton County, Va. 


Names of children of John Bass and Love Harris of Nansemond 
County, Va. 
Mrs. Allen T. Shaw, 
914 North Court Street, 
Rockford, Illinois. 





HARRISON 


Wanted: Information as to the parents of Caleb (Cabel?) Harrison, 
will probated 17th of October, 1797, Accomack County Court Records, 
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in which he mentions “my children, Elizabeth, Caleb, James, Benja- 
min, Leah and Thomas. 

Mary Bradford’s will ,probated 26th of May, 1772, mentions daugh- 
ter Mary, wife of Caleb Harrison, and is witnessed by William Polk. 

The Rev. Wesley Elliott, born 1813, died 1896, in his diary, says: 
“Tradition says that previous to the Revolution was come to the 
Eastern Shore one, Capt. William Polk and Caleb Harrison. The 
latter was brother or nepehw of Benjamin Harrison who settled on 
the James River known to this day as Harrison’s Landing.” 

Mrs. Littleton H. Mears, 
“Holly Brook,” Eastville, Va. 





DRUMMOND 


Wanted: Name of wife (and her parents) of Daniel Drummond 
who lived at Orin vicinity of Accomac County Courthouse, Virginia. 
Married April 19, 1798. Children who grew to maturity were: Nancy, 
Edward Dunton, Mary E. Mary E. married Col. Richard Reade. 

Daniel died 1817—his wife died Nov. 13, 1813. 

Mrs. Adelaide Drummond, 
185 Elwood Ave. 
Newark, N. J. 





INCREASE OF CARRIAGES 


Contributed by Miss Satty M. Lacy, Fredericksburg, Va. 
An article taken from the Virginia Herald, published in Fredericksburg, 
Va., Sept. 18, 1822 


It is amusing in this day of congested and murderous traffic to re- 
turn to the viewpoint of our ancestors, a little over a hundred years 
ago, regarding the danger of increasing travel. The following quota- 
tion is copied from an article published in the “Virginia Herald” in 
Fredericksburg, Va., in 1822. 

The Charleston Mercury says: “The luxurious habits of modern so- 
ciety are strongly exhibited in the increasing numbers of carriages of 
all descriptions. Mankind is becoming every day less dependent on 
the locomotive powers that Nature gave them. The ladies desert their 
houses to live in their carriages, like the Scythians of old in their 
wagons—and the gentlemen, in imitation of the ancient Lipthe, are 
identified with their horses. It is a singular fact, mentioned by David 
Hume in his life of Charles the First, that there were not more than 
twenty hackney coaches in London at that period. The historian states 
that they had increased to near eight hundred, and it is calculated 
that not less than 14,000 to 15,000 carriages are maintained in Lon- 
don at the present day. The increased use of carriages in the United 
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States shows what successful imitators we are of the luxurious 
habits of our transaatlantic model. The editor of the National Gazette 
mentioned in a late paper, that in a communication from an old man 
of seventy-two years, the writer said that he remembers when Balti- 
more possessed but two coaches, not superior to common hacks, and 
that a man who kept a chair was deemed rich. 

“There is now living in the city of Charleston a gentleman of advanced 
age who recollects when there were but three carriages in the State 
of South Carolina. If Charleston alone (within its bounds) can now 
maintain upwards of 550 carriages and chairs, what a display must not 
the superior opulence of Baltimore exhibit in these articles of indul- 
gence.” 

Oh, that the writer could have foreseen the parade of a thousand 
trailers at Sarasota, Fla. 





CORRECTIONS—VIVION 

In the preceding issue (Virginia Magazine, Volume 46, pp. 352, 362) 
appears the first installment of an article by Mr. C. B. Heinemann on 
the Vivion Family of Virginia. On pp. 354-355 he quotes an article 
relative to the first John Vivion that had appeared in Hearst’s Sunday 
American, Atlanta, Georgia, July 13, 1930. This item tho supported 
by no documentary evidence, he apparently both accepts, himself, since 
he prefaces it, “Any biography of this man is incomplete without a brief 
reference to an important period in his life,” and intends for others to 
accept, since he concludes, “This compiler” [C. B. H.] “has no rea- 
son to question the story written by Mrs. Jordan.” 

In Virginia Magazine, Volume 8, pp. 189-91, is given the military cen- 
sus of Middlesex County in 1687 as found in the county court order 
book of the period. The court divided soldiers into two classes, first, 
those “thought of sufficient abilitie to find a man, horse and armer”; 
secondly, those “capable to serve as footmen and to find themselves 
with armes, etc.” It is clear that the wealthier and more prominent 
citizens would be in the first class, also, that the second class would 
include the less wealthy group. In line with this, we note that most 
of the first class have a title before their names, either a military title 
or “Mister.” “Mister” in the seventeenth century signified “that the 
person so designated was entitled to a higher degree of social consider- 
ation than was enjoyed by a mere yeoman.” (Bruce’s Social Life of 
Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, pp. 122-123). Since John Vivion 
appears in the second class, and is not called “Mister,” he was not of 
the rank to be chosen by Charles II as an emissary nor to associate 
with Governor Berkeley’s niece. “At no time were all social distinc- 
tions merged in a rude social equality. From the hour when they dis- 
embarked at Jamestown all the social divisions which had existed in 
England took root in the soil of the new country” (Id. P. 108). There 
was, however, this difference, that it was easier to rise from one class 
to another in Virginia than in the mother country. 
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The statement that Travers Daniel (p. 355) married Mary, sister 
of this legendary Diana Cummings is an error. Travers Daniel, born 
May 26, 1741, married October 7, 1762, Frances Moncure (Hayden’s 
Virginia Genaalogies, p. 297). Travers Daniel was the great grandson 
of John Vivion the first, and to marry a contemporary of one’s great 
grandfather would have been odd, to say the least. 

On page 356, occurs this statement: “The only documentary evidence 
thus far found of this title is where a will is recorded as ‘Capt. Vivion’s 
will’ in the Middlesex County Will Book.” This statement is not true, 
but is based on misreading the word “last” written with a long “s” 
for “Capt.”. Neither at the bottom of the will where the clerk notes 
the recordation nor in the contemporary order book where the court 
orders its recordation is the word “Capt.” used, thus proving Mr. 
Heinemann’s statement incorrect. Furthermore, an examination of this 
will book (1698-1713) shows that William Stanard, the clerk, usually 
put marginalia by the various wills; for example, Mary Head’s will has 
the marginal notation “Head’s last will,” and Coll. Ralph Womeley, 
Esq.’s will has ““Wormeley’s last will.” Certainly neither of these was 
a captain. 

It is with a keen sense of disappointment that the writer makes these 
strictures, for Mr. Heinemann has done a great deal of research and 
had seemed desirous of accuracy in his statements. It is most regret- 
table that to get a romantic build-up for John Vivion he should try 
to connect him with Governor Berkeley and Charles II, making him 
move in a circle where he does not belong. All colonists prior to 
1700 deserve our admiration for their courage and hardihood, they need 
no false trappings to enhance their value. The writer accepts her 
ancestor John Vivion as one of the middle class imigrants, by far the 
most numerous class, who came over to better himself, and by indus- 
try and sobriety attained his goal. 

(Mrs. P. W.) M. W. Hiden. 





CLOPTON 
The publication of Mrs. Lucy Lane Erwin’s book, The Ancestors of 
William Clopton of York County, Virginia, and His Descendants, which 
was announced in our July issue, has been unavoidably delayed. Mrs. 
Erwin states that the material will soon be in shape for the publishers. 





FOR REMEMBRANCE 
To those who may be inclined to remember the Virginia Historical 
Society for the furtherance of its purposes, the following is submitted 
as being the legal form of bequest: 


I give, bequeath and devise into the Virginia Historical 
Society, a Virginia Corporation, the sum of $........................ 
or the following real estate: (Insert brief description) or the 
following articles: (Insert description of tangible personal 


property). 
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GENEALOGY 





VIVION FAMILY OF VIRGINIA 
(Continued ) 


By CHARLES BRUNK HEINEMANN 


— 


(141) John Vivion, born 8/10/1714; died C. 1791. He married Jane 
Smith in Middlesex County, Va., in 1735. The banns were published 
August 12, 1735. She was born August 12, 1715; baptized September 
25, 1715; daughter of John and Ann Smith who had married November 
24, 1714. 

Ann, in turn, was the daughter of Thomas Smith and Ann Briscoe, 
while her husband, John Smith, was her cousin and a son of Lieutenant 
John Smith and Jane Cocke, and was born 2/23/1690. 

Jane (Smith) Vivion died in Spotsylvania County, Va., in 1804. 

(141) John Vivion moved from Middlesex County, Va., to Orange 
County, Va. 

Some compilers claim (141) John Vivion was the one who led the 
colony from Orange County, Va., to Kentucky, and that he was a 
colonel in the Revolutionary War. This compiler doubts this and be- 
lieves he was not the one, but that it was his son, (187) John Vivion. 

One record which seems to justify this deduction is the deed of par- 
tition executed by heirs of (141) John Vivion in Orange County, Va. 


This is considered of such importance that it is here set out in full: 


INDENTURE OR DEED OF PARTITION, ORANGE COUNTY, VIRGINIA, DeEzpD 
Book 20, Pace 261, DatEep Jury 23, 1791, Finatiy 
REcoRDED FEespruary 24, 1794 


This Indenture made this twenty third day of July one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety one between Vivion Daniel and Elizabeth his 
wife of the County of Fayette, Wm. Quarles and Frances his wife of 
the County of Spotsylvania. Thacker Vivion of the State of Georgia, 
Rhodes Thomson & Salle his wife of the County of Woodford, Charles 
Vivion of the State of North Carolina, Wm. Ferguson & Margaret his 
wife of the County of Spotsylvania, Jackey Vivion, Thacker Smith 
Vivion, Milton Vivion, Thomas Vivion, Harvey Vivion, Flavel Vivion 
Sons of John Vivion Dec’d of the County of Fayette, Austin Webb, 
John Vivion Webb, William, Jr., Garland Webb, Thacker Webb, Charles 
Webb, Wyatt Webb, children of William and Jane Webb, the said Jane 
being daughter of John Vivion, Decd., Reuben Lansford & Frances 
Vivion Lansford his wife, the said Frances being a daughter of William 
and Jane Webb—also, on the one part, and Isaac Graves of the County 
of Orange of the other part. 
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Witnesseth that the s’d Vivion Daniel & Elizabeth his wife, Wm. 
Quarles and Francis his wife, Thacker Vivion, Rhodes Thomson & 
Salle his wife, Charles Vivion, William Ferguson & Margaret his wife, 
Jackey Vivion, Thacker Smith Vivion, Flavel Vivion, Austin Webb, 
Vivion Webb, William Webb, Garland Webb, Thacker Webb, Charles 
Webb, Wyatt Webb, Reuben Lansford & Francis Vivion Lansford his 
wife, For and in consideration of the sum of three hundred & forty 
two pounds Sd in due proportion. The receipt whereof we do hereby 
acknowledge, have given bargained and sold, enfzaffed and confirmed, 
and by these presents, do give, grant, bargain, sell, enfeoff and confirm, 
unto the sd Isaac Graves, his heirs and assigns forever one certain tract 
or parcel of land, containing Three Hundred and Eighty acres, be the 
Same more or less, situate lying and being in the County of Orange, 
and part of a larger tract belonging to and whereof the late John Vivion, 
Dec’d. was seized & possessed at his death, Bounded as followeth 
Beginning 

At a Mulberry on the North side of the North Branch of Pamunkey 
River, Corner to the sd Graves Thence with his line, South 60° West 
334 poles to Road, Oaks, & a white Oak, on the south side of the main 
road, thence down the said road to a pine on the south and a white oak 
on the north side of the same, thence north 52° East 289 pole to a 
Birch on the North side of the said river, Thence up the several mean- 
ders thereof to the beginning. Together with all houses, garden, or- 
chards, woods, ways, waters, water courses, profits, comodities — Here- 
ditaments and appurtenances thereto belonging, or in any wise apper- 
taining thereto, Reversion & Reversions, Remainder & Remainders, Rents 
issues & profits thereof and of all the estate Right title interest Claim 
and demand of the said Vivion Daniel and Elizabeth his wife, Wm. 
Quarles and Francis his wife. 


Thacker Vivion, Rhodes Thomson & Salle his wife, Charles Vivion, 
William Farguson & Margaret his wife, Jackey Vivion, Thacker Smith 
Vivion, Milton Vivion, Thomas Vivion, Harvey Vivion, Flavel Vivion, 
Austin Webb, John Vivion Webb, William Webb, Jr., Garland Webb, 
Thacker Webb, Charles Webb, Wyatt Webb, Reuben Lansford and his 
wife. Frances Vivion Lansford, of in and to the same, to have and 
to hold the sd Tract or parcel of land and all and singular the prem- 
ises, hereinbefore mentioned. Or to intend to be hereby granted, to 
the said Isaac Graves, his heirs and assigns forever, to the only use 
of him the sd Isaac Graves, His heirs & Assigns, and the sd Vivion 
Daniel & Elizabeth his wife. William Quarles & Frances his wife, 
Thacker Vivion, Rhodes Thomson & Salle his wife, Charles Vivion, 
William Farguson, and Margaret his wife. Jackey Vivion, Harvey 
Vivion, Flavel Vivion, Austin Webb, Vivion Webb, William Webb, 
Junior. Garland Webb, Thacker Webb, Charles Webb, Wyatt Webb, 
Reuben Lansford and Francis Vivion Lansford for themselves, their 
heirs, Executors, adrurts and assigns, Doth covenant and grant to and 
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with the said Isaac Graves, his heirs and assigns, that he the said Isaac 
Graves, His heirs and assigns shall and may from time to time and at 
all times hereafter peacably and quietly, have, hold, occupy, possess, and 
enjoy the said tract or parcell of land, and all and singular the premises 
hereunto before mentioned, or intend to be hereby granted without lett, 
suit trouble molestation, interruption, or hindrance of us The sd Vivion 
Daniel, and Elizabeth his wife, William Quarles and Francis his wife, 
Thacker Vivion, Rhodes Thomson & Salle his wife, Charles Vivion, 
William Farguson & Margaret his wife, Jackey Vivion, Thacker Smith 
Vivion, Milton Vivion. 

Thomas Vivion, Hervey Vivion, Flavel Vivion, Austin Webb, Jokn 
Vivion Webb, William Webb, Junior, Garland Webb, Thacker Webb, 
Charles Webb, Wyatt Webb, Reuben Lansford and his wife Frances 
Vivion Lansford, or of any other person or persons whatsoever, and 
further the said Vivion Daniel and Elizabeth his wife, William Quarles 
and Frances his wife, Thacker Vivion, Rhodes Thomson and Salle his 
wife, Charles Vivion, William Farguson and Margaret his wife, Jackey 
Vivion, Thacker Vivion, Milton Vivion, Thomas Vivion, Hervey Vivion, 
Flavel Vivion, Austin Webb, Vivion Webb, William Webb, Jr., Reuben 
Lansford and Francis Vivion Lansford, Forever their and each of their 
heirs, respectively the above granted premises with the appurtenances 
and every part and parcel thereof unto the said Isaac Graves his heirs 
and assigns against the lawful claim and demand of all and every person 
and persons whatever, Shall & will warrant and forever Defend, in the 
following proportion that is to say. For Vivion Daniell and Elizabeth 
his wife, Forty seven and % acres For William Quarles and Frances 
his wife Forty seven and % acres. Forty seven and a half acres for 
Rhodes Thomson and Salle his wife Forty seven and a half acres for 
William Farguson and Margaret his wife, forty seven & a half acres 
for Jackey Vivion, Thacker Smith Vivion, Milton Vivion, Thomas 
Vivion, Harvey Vivion, Flavel Vivion—forty seven & a half acres for 
Austin Webb, Vivion Webb, Wm. Webb, Jr., Garland Webb, Thacker 
Webb, Charles Webb, Wyatt Webb, Reuben Lansford & Frances Vivion 
Lansford forty seven and a half acres. 


By these presents In witness whereof the said Vivion Daniel & Eliza- 
beth his wife, William Quarles and Frances his wife, Thacker Vivion, 
Rhodes Thomson & Salle his wife, Charles Vivion, William Farguson 
and Mageret his wife, Jackey Vivion, Thacker Smith Vivion, Milton 
Vivion, Thomas Vivion, Harvey Vivion, Flavel Vivion, Austin Webb, 
John Vivion Webb, William Webb, Jr., Garland Webb, Thacker Webb, 
Charles Webb, Wyatt Webb, Reuben Lansford and Francis Vivion 
Lansford his wife, Hath hereunto set their hands and affixed their seals 
the day & year first above written. 

Be it remember that this is the proportion in which the above men- 
tioned land decended in parcenary from John Vivion Decd to his de- 
scendants. 
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In presence of Vivion Daniel 
Teste Elizabeth Daniel 

James McMillion 

William Bush Thacker Webb 

Robert Campbell Rhodes Thomson 


Sara Thomson 

Thos. Vivion 

Hervey Vivion 
His 

Flavel X Vivion 
Mark 

John Vivion 

Thacker Smith Vivion 

Milton Vivion 

(Written on Margin of Page 264) 


“Acknowledged by John Vivion for himself and for all the rest of 
the Vivions, Except Flavel Vivion who is not of age. By a power of 
attorney from the rest of the said Vivions before us.” 


James Taylor jr. 
James Taylor Witnesses 
Charles Bell 


It was necessary to get certain acknowledgments and releases of 
dower. The following detail those steps: 


CoMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE ORANGE COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 
Deep Book 20, Pace 264 


The Commonwealth of Virginia to Wm. Bush & Jas. McMillion, 
Gentlemen Greeting whereas Vivion Daniel and Elizabeth and his wife 
of the county of Fayette Wm. Quarles & Frances his wife of Spotsyl- 
vania County Thacker Vivion of the State of Georgia Rhodes Thomson 
& Salle his wife of the County of Woodford, Charles Vivion of the 
state of North Carolina, Wm. Farguson & Margeret his wife of the 
County of Spotsylvania, Jackey Vivion, Thacker Smith Vivion, Milton 
Vivion, Thomas Vivion, Harvey Vivion, Flavel Vivion sons of John 
Vivion Dec’d of the County of Fayette. Austin Webb, John Vivion 
Webb, Wm. Webb, Junior, Garland Webb, Thacker Webb, Charles 
Webb, Wyatt Webb, children of Wm. and Jane Webb. The said Jane 
being the daughter of John Vivion Dec’d. 

Reuben Lansford and Frances Vivion Lansford his wife the said 
Frances being a daughter of William & Jane Webb. 

By this indenture of bargain and sale Bearing date the 23rd day of 
July, 1791 Have conveyed the fee simple Estate of three hundred & 
eighty acres of land be the same more or less. Lying and being in the 
County of Orange unto Isaac Graves and whereas the said Elizabeth 
Daniel and Salle Thomson cannot conveniently travel to our County 
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Court of Orange to make acknowledgement of the conveyance afore- 
said. Therefore we do give unto you or to any two of you power to 
receive the acknowledgement which the said Elizabeth Daniel and Salle 
Thomson shall be willing to make before you of the conveyance afore- 
said contained in the s’d Indenture, which is hereunto annexed, and we 
do command you that you do personally go to the said Elizabeth Daniel 
and Salle Thomson and examine them privately and apart from their 
husbands & whether they doth the same freely & voluntarily without the 
persuasion or threats of the said Vivion and Rhodes Thomson and 
whether they be willing that the same should be recorded in our County 
Court of Orange and when you have received their acknowledgement 
and examined them as aforesaid, That you distinctly and openly certify 
our justice thereof in our said County Court of Orange, sending them 
there the said Indenture of this writ. 


Witness James Taylor Clerk of our said Court at the Court House 
the day of 1791 in the 15 year of the Commonwealth. 
James Tayler 


RETURN Report ON COMMISSION, ORANGE COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 
Deep Book 20, Pace 265 

Fayette Co. jstc 

Agreeable to the within commission to us directed. We have examined 
the within named Elizabeth Daniel and Sarah Thomson privately and 
apart from their Sd husbands who freely and voluntary relinquished 
their rights of dower in and to the premises within mentioned and that 
they are willing that this acknowledgement may be recorded in County 
Court of Orange. 


Given under our hands & seals this 23rd day of July 1791. 
James McMillon 
William Bush 


Having received the necessary acknowledgment and releases, the Court 
admitted the deed for recording as follows: 


ORDER FoR RECORDING, ORANGE CoUNTY, VIRGINIA, DEED Boox 20, 
Pace 266, Fesruary 24, 1794 


At a Court held for Orange County the 27 day of June 1791 this In- 
denture with a commission from Vivion Daniel and others to Isaac 
Graves was acknowledged by William Quarles and Elizabeth his wife, 
she being first privately examined, Thacker Vivion, Wm. Farguson & 
Margaret his wife she being first privately examined and at another 
Court held for said County the 25th day of July 1791 was acknowledged 
by Augustine Webb, John B. Webb, Wm. C. Webb, Junior, & Frances 
Lansford she being first privately examined, and at another Court held 
for the said County the 24th day of February 1794 was acknowedged 
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by Thacker Webb another of the parties thereto and ordered to be 
recorded. 
Teste James Taylor C.O.C. 


As further proof supporting the deduction that (141) John Vivion 
stayed in Virginia, attention is called to these facts of record: 


1. In Orange County, Va., Will Book 3, page 301, January 27, 1794, 
is a report of the administration of the estate of (141) John Vivion 
made by William Quarles, his son-in-law and administrator. This ac- 
count dated from November 12, 1783. 

2. The same Court (W. B. 3, page 303) ordered John Alcock, Na- 
thaniel Mills and Samuel Sales to settle the estate. This was reported 
January 2, 1794. Nathaniel Mills was in Hanover County, Va., in 1769. 

3. In Orange County, Va. W. B. 4, page 105, July 23, 1804, is a 
further report on the settlement of the estate of (141) John Vivion. 
This was made by Ralph Quarles on behalf of William Quarles, de- 
ceased. The report was accepted and recorded. 

4. These reports show that Mrs. Vivion, evidently the widow, was 
boarding with her son-in-law, William Ferguson, who resided in Spot- 
sylvania. They were paid 12 pounds per year for this board. 

5. In the old tax records in Richmond beginning for the year 1782, 
John Vivion’s personal property listing appears only for the year 1782. 
In that year he reported 1 adult male white, 19 slaves, 4 cattle, and 13 
horses. The fact that his name is not shown thereafter implies that he 
died in 1782 or 1783 and that his widow thereupon moved to Spotsyl- 
vania County to live with her son-in-law, William Ferguson. 


6. In these same tax records on the land listings, the name of Johu 
Vivion continues from 1782, the first year of record, when he is listed 
with 500 acres, until 1791, its final listing before the recording of the 
Deed of Partition set out above. Land, unlike personal property, would 
continue to be listed in the name of the owner until it was transferred 
by some legal procedure. 

7. In Spotsylvania County, Va., Will Book f, pages 40 and 43, appear 
the final proofs. This is the inventory and report on the estate of Jane 
Vivion made by Wm. Ferguson, John Quarles and Garrett Minor. Her 
three slaves, Essex, Winny and Jemima, were appraised, and the report 
of the estate of Wm. Ferguson shows that he received the slave Essex. 


— 141 — 
(141) John Viivion had: 
180. Elizabeth Vivion, born ——; died ——. Married Vivion 
Daniel and moved to Kentucky. 
181. Jane Vivion, born ——; died ——. Married Wm. Crit- 


tenden Webb in Orange County, Va. 
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182. Frances Vivion, born ——; died ——. Married Wm. 
Quarles in Orange County, Va., 9/3/1779. 

183. Sally Vivion, born ——; died ——. Married Rhodes 
Thompson, 10/13/1778; moved to Kentucky. 

184. Margaret Vivion, born ——; died ——. Married Wm. 
Ferguson in Spotsylvania County, Va. 

*185. Thacker Vivion, born ——; died ——. 

*186. Charles Augustus Vivion, born ——; died ——. 

*187. John Vivion, born ——; died ——. 

Nos. 188 to 192 reserved. 

— 153 — 
(153) Susanna Daniel, bo.a ——; died ——. 


She married Henry Mickelborough. The compiler’s line descends from 
this couple as follows: 
I. Susannah Daniel and Henry Mickelborough. 
II. Mary Mickelborough and Christopher Daniel. 
III. Beverley Daniel and Jane Hiatt. 
IV. Sarah Daniel and Abel Watts. 
V. Beverley Daniel Watts and Josephine Fisher. 
VI. Samantha Jane Watts and S. B. H. Heinemann. 
VII. C. B. Heinemann, compiler of this record. 


— 171 — 

(171) Charles Vivion, born ——; died A. 1778. 

He married Elizabeth The only record found of this man is 
when he deeded with his wife, Elizabeth, about 1778. They then were 
residents of Caroline County, Va. The land consisted of 320 acres in 
King George, where Charles Vivion lately lived. 





They had: 
Nos. 193 to 199 reserved. 
— 172 — 
(172) Francis Vivion, born ——, 1736; died ——, 1808. 


He is referred to as Colonel Francis Vivion. He married Eliz. Brod- 
nax in 1763. She was born in 1742; died in 1806. 


They had: 
200. William Vivion, born ——, 1764; died ——, 1840. 
Nos. 201 to 209 reserved. 


— 185 — 

(185 Thacker Smith Vivion, born ; died -. He 
was in Spotsylvania County, Va., October 3, 1768, when he executed a 
bond in the sum of 700 pounds to qualify as guardian of Joseph and 
William Brock, orphans of William Brock. Benjamin Waller and Lewis 
Craig were his securities. 
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From the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 
XXXIV, pages 349 to 351, we have gleaned some meager facts about 
his history. 

It appears from records available that this man moved from Virginia 
to South Carolina and then to Georgia. 


He married Mary Brock ——. They had: 
210. Sarah Mariah Vivion, born , 1781; died ——. Mar- 
ried Benjamin Skrive, 11/6/1801. 
211. Jane Vivion, born January 7, 1770; died February, 1837. 
Married Major John Howard. 








212. Molly Vivion, born ——; died ——. Married Wm. Walker. 
213. Eliza Vivion, born ——; died ——. Married —— Green- 
leaf. 
214. Nancy Vivion, born ——; died ——. Unmarried. 
215. John Vivion, born ; died ——. Unmarried. 
216. Colonel Thacker Vivion, born ——; died ——. 
217. Virgil Vivion, born ——; died ——. 
218. Ann Vivion, born ——; died ——. Unmarried. 
219. Reserved. 
= 
(186) Charles Augustus Vivion, born ——; died ——. 


From the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 
XXXIV, page 349, we glean the following meager facts about this son: 

He moved from Virginia to North Carolina, thence to Alabama. He 
married twice, but the names of his wives are not given. His children 
are from his second marriage. 

He married: 


I. 
II. 
He had: 
*220. Thacker Vivion, born ——; died ——. 
*221. Flavel Vivion, born ——; died ——. 
222. James Vivion, born ——; died ——. 
Nos. 223 to 259 reserved. 
— 187 — 
(187) John Vivion, born ——, 1736; died B. 1791. 


There is much confusion between this man and his father, (141) John 
Vivion. This is because of the misinterpretation of the deed of par- 
tition of record in Orange County, Va., Deed Book 20, page 261. Com- 
pilers generally have construed this to include a list of John Vivion’s 
children, but this compiler does not so construe it. 
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heirs. 


It seems clear enough that, although the will does name the heirs of 
(141) John Vivion, it so happened that his son, John, the one who 
moved to Kentucky, had died before this date, so that his sons had to 
be named so as to account for their part of their grandfather’s estate. 

(187) John Vivion’s will was made in 1789, but not proved until 
1805 in Fayette County, Kentucky. 

He married Martha Gholson, ——. She was the daughter of John 
Gholson and Esther Cooke and the granddaughter of Anthony Gholson 
and wife, Jane. 

This compiler believes this man is the one largely, if not wholly, re- 
sponsible for the Vivion movement from Virginia to Kentucky; also, 
that he was commonly termed “Colonel” Vivion, although he has not 
yet found any acceptable proof to show this title was other than an 
honorary one. 

(187) John Vivion and his wife, Martha, deeded 230 acres on the 
North Anna, North Fork, to Vivion Daniel, his brother-in-law, No- 
vember 14, 1780. The consideration shown was $8,000. This deed is 
recorded in Orange County, Va., Deed Book 17, page 426. 

In Clark County, Ky., the following records help clarify the con- 
fusion on this family: 

Deed Book 1, page 366—Widow and Executor deed, 3/24/1794, io 
Robert Elkin. 

Deed Book 6, page 317—Deed of partition. 

Will Book 3, pages 175-176, 146-147—Settlement of estate naming all 


(187) John Vivion had: 
*280. 


*281. Thacker Smith Vivion, born ——; died ——. 
*282. Milton Vivion, born ; died ——. 
*283. Thomas Vivion, born ——; died ——. 
*284. Harvey Vivion, born ; died ——. 
*285. Flavel Vivion, born ; died ——. 
286. Frances Vivion, born ; died ——. Married Philip Bush. 
(See his will in Clark County, Ky., proved 7/27/1814.) 
287. Sally Vivion, born ——; died ——. Married Samuel 
Crossthwait. 
288. —— Vivion, born ——; died ——. Probably married John 
Pemberton. 
— 220 — 
(220) Thacker Vivion, born ——; died ——. 
He married: 


I. Susan Earle. 
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Jackey (John) Vivion, born ——; died ——. 
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II. Laura Towne. 
By his second marriage he had: 


290. Susan Vivion, born ——; died ——. Married —— and 
moved to Texas. 
291. Margaret Vivion, born ——; died ——. Married —— and 
moved to Texas. 
292. Charles Vivion, born ——; died ——. 
— 221 — 
(221) Flavel Vivion, born ——; died ——. 


(Information concerning this man was found in the Virginia Maga- 
sine of History and Biography, Volume XXXIV, page 349.) 


He married Lucy Trotter. They had: 


293. Alice Vivion, born ——; died ——. Married General Wm. 
Quarles, later of Tennessee, 1/7/1771. 
294. Lucy Vivion, born ——; died ——. Unmarried. 
Nos. 295 to 299 reserved. 
— 280 — 
(280) Jackey (John) Vivion, born ——; died ——. 


We identify him as the John Vivion who went to Orange County to 
sell the 380 acres owned by his grandfather, (141) John Vivion. 
He married ——. ” ey had: 
Nos. 300 to 304 reserved. 
— 281 — 
(281) Thacker Smith Vivion, born ; died —— B. 1836. 


He married (as Smith Vivion), Sabrina James, 8/15/1794. She sur- 
vived him. (See Clark County W. B. 8, page 8, and W. B. 15, page 
228.) They had: 


304. Milton Vivion, born A. 1794; died A. 1836. 
Nos. 305 to 309 reserved. 
— 282 — 
(282) Milton Vivion, born ; died C. 1851. 


He died and left a will in Clark County, Ky., 11/21/1837; proved in 
October, 1837. (W. B. 9, page 133.) 


He married Elizabeth Jones, 2/9/1797. 


From his will we record the following as his children: 
*310. John G. Vivion, born ——, 1800; died 1875. 


311. Flavel Vivion, born —— A. 1797; died ——. 
312. Heroin Vivion, born —— A. 1794; died ——. 


313. Sally Vivion, born ——; died ——. Married Benjamin 
Watts. 
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314. Patsy Vivion, born ——; died ——. 

315. Elizabeth Vivion, born ——; died ——. 

316. Nancy Vivion, born ; died ——. 

317. Frances S. Vivion, born ——; died ——. 

318. Telitha M. Vivion, born ——; died ——. 

319. Polly Vivion, born ; died ——. Married —— Tuttle. 
319A. Mariah Vivion, born ——; died ——, 1815. Married 


Thomas Lawrence. 
(To be Continued) 





PAUL MICOU, HUGUENOT PHYSICIAN, 
AND HIS DESCENDANTS 





By Rev. Paut Micou, Charlestown, W. Va.* 





Part II 
THE THIRD To NINTH GENERATION 





The writer’s purpose in the rest of this article is to give mention to 
those descendants of John Micou who have made special names for 
themselves, especially if their surname is Micou. As has been well 
said, “Our ancestors may be an honor to us; it is much better if we 
are an honor to them.” Obviously, such a biographical treatment of 
a whole line is limited by one’s knowledge, and the writer would wel- 
come for further use brief sketches of persons he does not mention 
who have left their mark on their generations. Naturally the writer 
knows more family tradition of his own immediate descent than of 
any other. The charts mentioned in the last issue furnish the names 
which are the connecting links where they are omitted. The numerals 
after a name give the generation of that individual, counting Paul Micou 
as himself the first generation. 


Paul Micou (3) and His Descendants 


Paul Micou (3) d. 1799, married Jeanne Roy. His son Paul (4) d. 
1821, married Mary Lee. Mary (b. abt. 1770) was the daughter of 
John Lee, who had returned to Essex County, Va., from Maryland, 
where his father, Philip Lee, had gone. She was thus the second cousin 
of General Robert E. Lee, C. S. A. Paul and Mary Lee Micou had 
7 children, several of whom intermarried with cousins. Thus Albert 
Roy Micou (5) married Betty M. Micou, his first cousin. Their 


* As this final installment is being prepared for publication, ‘we learn 
with deep regret, of the sudden death of the Rev. Paul Micou, the author, 
in Philadelphia on November 3, 1938. His final revision of the proof, 
with which he had been so careful, is therefore lacking.—Ed. 
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eldest also named Albert Roy Micou (6), b. 1839, was at the Uni- 
ersity of Virginia in 1857-58, and was a lieutenant in Lloyd’s Com- 
pany (Confederate) of Essex County during the War between the 
States. He was a teacher and editor of newspapers variously men- 
tioned as the “Tidewater Times or Independent or Index”. He lived 
at Tappahannock, Va., and was for a time the Superintendent of 
Public Printing in the State. There were some grandchildren, whose 
names we do not know, and his sister Nannie, who married a Mr. Davies, 
had three children, thus carrying the line to the 7th. generation. 


The next son, Paul Micou (5), the fifth of that name, married a first 
cousin, Fanny Roy Micou (5). Of their children Mary Francis alone 
had issue. Her husband was Capt. George W. Stark. His namesake 
son had two children, but no further descent. His daughter, Fanny 
Mathews Stark, married Dr. Robert Lewis Howard, and in the tenth 
generation (the furthest from the original Paul Micou) we find her 
descendants surnamed Martin, Tell and Dunn. Her other daughter 
and son have children bearing the surnames VanDoren and Howard. 
Mary Francis Micou Stark had another daughter, Stella Virginia Stark, 
who married Dr. Edgar Morris Sneed and had three children, notably 
Dr. Albert Micou Sneed of Toano, Va., who has three children, and 
Lester Mathews Sneed who married Dora Mangles has six children, and 
Pauline Sneed who married Maury Goodloe Sneed and has four children. 
Thus in the 9th and 10th generations there are 26 descendants of Paul 
Micou, the 5th. 

The third son, John Hancock Micou (5) married Catherine C. Wood, 
and had five children, but of any further descendants we have no in- 
formation. 


The fourth child, Maria Micou (5), married her first cousin, Rev. 
John Micou (5), to whom we will refer below. 


Let us return to the children of Paul and Jeanne Roy Micou (3), 
and notice especially John (4), 1764-1848, who in 1789 married Sarah 
Brooke of “Farmers Hall,” Essex County. He left Virginia in 1835 
at 71 years of age. James Roy Micou writes about this exodus of his 
Uncle John and his family as follows: “He had a son, John Micou, 
who was a Baptist preacher, and who, to better his condition pecuni- 
arily, induced the old man to sell out all his possessions (except slaves) 
and emigrate to Mississippi, where he died very old. Eugene Ferris 
of Irish descent, quite an intelligent and handsome young man, mar- 
ried the youngest daughter of my uncle John before he left Virginia. 
She was regarded as beautiful. The whole family which consisted 
of females (all of them old maids) went with my Uncle and his son, 
John, the preacher. Lucy Ann died leaving children, and then Ferris 
married Harriet, his wife’s older sister. She died childless, and then 
he married Susan B., a still older sister. I went to school to my 
uncle John several years and Susan B. and Harriet, my first cousins, 
were my daily companions.” Thus tne youngest child of John and 
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Sarah Brook Micou (4), Lucy Ann Thornton Micou (5), 1813-1849, 
married Eugene Ferris, d. 1878, in the year 1835, the year of the 
family treck. They had 8 children. Those who are interested will 
have to scan charts to find out the names of the more than 60 des- 
cendants running out to the 9th generation from the original Paul 
Micou. The contemporaneous ones (in 1937) are indeed an honor 
to their ancient ancestor. 2 are physicians, 2 are lawyers, 4 are teach- 
ers, 3 are bankers, 5 are in various forms of business, 1 is an editor, 
and 3 are yet in college. The surnames in this 8th and 9th generations 
group are Anderson, Bloodworth, Brown, Chapman, Ferris, Hardy, 
Holmes, Lathrom, Murphy, Phillips, Rainey and Wood. 

In thus following out the line of Lucy we skipped her oldest brother, 
the Rev. John Micou (5), b. 1790. In 1813 he had married Maria Micou, 
his first cousin. Probably all of his six children were born before he 
led his aged father and family to Winston Co., Miss., in 1835. His 
daughter, Mary Eliza (6), 1816-1855, married Rev. William Malone 
Farrar, an Englishman, cousin of the celebrated Dean Frederick W. 
Farrar of Canterbury. They had five sons, four of them Baptist min- 
isters. We have record of the descendants of one of these, Rev. John 
Micou Farrar (7), 1846-1921, who married in 1865 a girl who had 
nursed him as a wounded Confederate soldier, Anne Carter Vickers, 
granddaughter of the famous Baptist preacher and teacher, Dr. John 
A. Broadus. Six children were born to them, of whom Thomas Leitch 
Farrar of Charlottesville, Va., and Mercer Garnett Farrar of New York 
are living and have children. 

The second son of John Micou (4) was William Fauntleroy (5), 
1792-1830, who married Eliza Denholm. Their daughter, Susan Lee 
(6), 1819-1900, married Dr. Levi Kesse. Three of their children, Wil- 
liam, Julia and Mary (7) had children, and the first named four living 
grandchildren. Julia, who married Arthur Fuller Drinkwater, has two 
sons, Arthur and William, lawyers in Boston and Cambridge. Mary, 
who married Otto H. L. Schwetzky, has one son, Paul. These members 
of the 8th and 9th generations are the only Micou blood settled perma- 
nently in New England. 

A daughter of John Micou (4), Mary Fauntleroy, 1798-1829, married 
Thomas Coghill, but so far as we know they left no children. 

Once again we go back to a child of Paul and Jeanne Roy (3), 
namely the fifth son, James Roy Micou (4), who married Fanny 
Mathews. Two of their children are among the “first cousin marri- 
ages” mentioned above. Once again we are out on a limb of the 
ancestral tree which had many branches, twigs and twiglets. 

Let us start with their first son, James Roy Micou (5), 1807-1892, 
who married Ellen H. Jones. Now at last we come to the old gen- 
tleman whose delightful letters to his “second cousin, once removed,” 
William Henry Micou, we have been quoting so often. For 57 years 
he was Clerk of the Court of Essex County, Va., a record term. 
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Today his memory is green in Tappahannock, the county seat. Even 
at the expense of seeming irreverence let us quote Paul Wilstach’s 
“Tidewater Virginia’, pp. 250-1: “Mr. Micou had a deputy named 
George Croxton who knew him well enough not only to call him 
Uncle Jimmie, but also to ride the old gentleman’s fears of the ele- 
ments for a holiday. When copying court records irked him and his 
passion for fishing called him to the river, George would slip out of 
their office to the jury room overhead where he kept a prodigious 
cannon ball. This he would roll across the floor a few times and 
then descend to note the effect on Uncle Jimmie, whose ear was 
nervously alert for such sounds. ‘George,’ he would say, ‘didn’t you 
hear it thundering a while ago?’ The designing clerk admitted as 
much and hinted signs of a storm in the west. Then he would tiptoe 
up to the jury room again and give the cannon ball another ride. 
He could depend that on his return to the records, Uncle Jimmie 
would have his hand near his hat, and a release phrased something 
like this: ‘George, I heard it thundering just now. Ellen is all alone - 
at home. You better lock up for I am going home.’ And George 
would lock up, and then go and spend the rest of the ‘evening’ baiting 
and fishing.” Be that as it may, James Roy Micou is the fountain 
head of information and tradition about the Micou family, and Bishop 
Meade and Dr. Slaughter evidently relied heavily on him. He and 
his wife Ellen had 8 children. The seventh, Rosa G. Micou (6) mar- 
ried G. D. Nicholson of Middlesex County, Va., and their 4 children 
carry the line to the 7th generation from Paul Micou. 


Their eighth son was James Roy Micou (6) who married Roberta 
Morrison of Petersburg, Va., daughter of a Professor of William and 
Mary College. He had taught at McCabe’s School. He went to the 
University of Virginia, and Dean Wm. Minor Lile of the Law School, 
who was his classmate, told the writer that he was one of the most 
brilliant students the University ever had. He became Professor at 
Washington College, Chestertown, Md., where he is now emeritus. 
His former students speak in the most affectionate terms of him. 
This couple had no surviving children. 


Let us return now to the second son of James Roy and Fanny 
Mathews Micou (4), Thomas William Micou (5). He married Fan- 
nie McClanahan, and in so doing infused some fighting Irish blood 
and also some Presbyterian strains. Her ancestor was Robert Mc- 
Clanahan, who came from Ireland and settled in Augusta County in 
1741, whose sons all fought the Indians, and one at least had Revolu- 
tionary War action as well. Their mother was Sarah Breckenridge, 
whose father, Alexander, came from North Ireland in 1728. 


Of the descendants of two of his children we have no record, 
Grace Fenton Micou (6) who married Jesse A. Miller; and Virginia 
Bahnam (6) who married Henry D. Barnett. 
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We will note especially his son, James Roy Micou (6), 1845-1926, 
who married Nancy H. Jurey in 1870, a sister of the clergyman, Rev. 
G. W. Jurey, D. D. Mr. Micou enlisted at 15 years of age in Company 
C, of Montgomery County, 4th Virginia Regiment, in the Confederate 
Forces in the War between the States. He followed Stonewall Jack- 
son in the Valley, and in the hard winter weather of the West Virginia 
Campaign. At the close of the War he was a member of Junkins 
25th Virginia Cavalry. He was left penniless by the War, and went 
to work on rented lands. In the course of years he acquired a good 
blue grass farm in Pulaski County, Va., and erected a substantial 
residence, where he lived till death. An obituary in a Presbyterian 
paper pays him high tribute: “To manly independence and self-reliance 
he joined the modesty and gentleness of the humble Christian .. . 
character built on truth . . .life ordered by love ... loyalty ... and 
service . . . discharged well and faithfully his duties in all the rela- 
tions of life.” That’s the kind of Micou we like to read about. He 
had 7 children, 13 grandchildren, 7 nieces and 3 nephews (which last 
are obviously Millers and Barnetts). 

All but one child are living (in 1937). Ernest, James and Andrew 
are civil engineers, two daughters, Frances and Agnes, now Mrs. 
Rufus Parlian, were teachers, and William T. is in insurance business 
in Louisville. These are the 7th generation from Paul Micou, and 
the children of William, James, Ernest and Agnes are the 8th. Some 
of their children carry on the name to the 9th generation. 


Let us return to the main limb once more. John Micou (2) had a 
son, John Micou (3), of whom we have no further trace. 


Richard Micou (3) and His Descendants 


John Micou (2) had another son, Richard Micou (3) who married 
Anne Boutwell, and settled in Caroline County, Va. Here the name 
Richard enters the Micou family, and is used in no other branch. 
James Roy Micou explains it thus, “The way the name Richard got to 
be a family name is that John Micou married Miss Catherine Walker 
who had an old bachelor Uncle Richard Walker who died leaving a 
very large estate,” which we have seen was inherited in part by the 
Virginia Walkers. 

The oldest son of Richard and Anne Boutwell Micou (3) was Wil- 
liam (4), 1774-1834. He left Virginia in 1795 to become a merchant 
in Augusta, Ga. James Roy Micou has this to say about his leaving 
his home state: “Our ancestor, John Micou, did (zs I conceive) great 
injustice in his Will to William Micou in the provision made for him, 
and as soon as he (William) attained to legal age he went to Augusta, 
Ga., accumulated large means and educated his children in the best 
manner while the other sons who were left fine estates (except my 
Grandfather Paul) died poor and left their children uneducated—man 
proposes and God disposes—and ‘He casteth the lot in the lap.’” This 
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William married Martha Ann Chatfield of New Haven, Conn. From 
an old family Bible which was in the possession ot William H. Micou 
we learn some things about the Chatfield and Mix families, of which 
the most interesting is that Hiel Buel Chatfield, born Killingsworth, 
Conn., Feb. 8, 1768, married Margaret, daughter of Lieut. Timothy 
Mix, born 1744, who served in the Revolutionary War Campaign 
against Canada, and was wounded at Stony Point, where, when his 
right hand was shot off, he fired his gun with his left. He died June 4, 
1829. These were the parents of Martha Ann Chatfield who married 
William Micou. 

Information about the William and Martha Ann Micou (4) branch 
comes from a most interesting source. In 1853 Minna Bull began to 
compile a “hair album”, starting with locks of hair of the above couple, 
and continuing with that of their children and grandchildren until she 
had 60 samples from 10 families. On the reverse of each page is a 
description of the members of the family concerned. 

William and Martha Chatfield Micou (4) had no less than fourteen 
children, the largest number in the whole Micou descent. Their son, 
William C., had nine, their daughter, Catherine, twelve, their daughter, 
Margaret, eight, and other children lesser numbers, yet from all this 
large group there are today only eleven who bear the name Micou. 
Others in considerable number have different surnames. 


William Chatfield Micou (5), 1807-1854, was the most distinguished 
of the children. He married Anne Burkett Davenport Thompson in 
1831, and thus to his children was given the blood of the Thompsons 
(Scotch-Irish) and of Philip Rootes (English) and of his wife, Mil- 
dred Reade (through Windebank to Dymoke to Talbois to Gascoigne, 
and so on back to Alfred the Great and other crowned heads). Rev. 
John Thompson, her great-grandfather, is a very interesting Episcopal 
clergyman, who founded several churches, and was the second husband 
of Lady Spottswood, the widow of the governor. A miniature shows 
William C. Micou as a very handsome young man, and certain silver 
plate, which dates back to about the time of his marriage, shows that 
he lived in style and comfort. 

Before passing on to other genealogical notes, let us comment on a 
heavy gold watch in a “hunting case” which was owned by William 
Chatfield Micou. It was made in Liverpool, and has the very primitive 
method of winding a chain from a cone to a drum, inside of which is the 
mainspring, in order to compensate for the diminishing strength of the 
spring as it unwinds. The escapement is the lever type, and this prevents 
us from dating the watch back to the original Paul Micou. One interest- 
ing feature of the watch is that the second hand goes through only fifteen 
seconds for each revolution, and each second is subdivided into four 
spaces. Thus it could be used to time horse races to the quarter of a 
second ! 
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We know him to have been one of the outstanding lawyers in New 
Orleans, a partner of Judah P. Benjamin, later Secretary of State of 
the Confederacy, and Queen’s Counsel for Lancaster Co., England, to 
which he had fled after the downfall of the Southern cause. In 1853 
Mr. Micou was offered the office of Judge in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, but declined. The next year he died at the relatively 
early age of 47, leaving seven living children. A “very numerous 
meeting of the bar” took place in the Supreme Court room in New 
Orleans, which drew up minutes about him, of which the chief ones are: 
“Resolved, that his high professional attainments, his untiring industry, 
his probity and simplicity of life commanded our admiration and we 
will cherish an affectionate remembrance of the meekness and urbanity 
which adorned his character and which distinguished him in his inter- 
course with us. Resolved, that in the death of our brother we deplore 
the loss of an accomplished lawyer, an eminent citizen, and a just man.” 
There was also a most laudatory editorial in “The Daily Picayune,” 
April 18, 1854, two days after his death. Concerning his widow we 
read after her death in 1864 in “The Montgomery Advertiser”: “The 
deceased and her family of minor children were banished by order ot 
the military commander of New Orleans in May, 1863; robbed of her 
property and home, and sent out penniless from a home she had adorned 
for thirty years with all the lovely Christian graces befitting a Southern 
matron, moving in the highest social positions of life. The Spartan 
heroism which refused to take the oath of allegiance to the enemies 
of her country and which caused her banishment from a home endeared 
by many happy recollections, was a fitting close to a long, useful and 
Christian life.” 

Of the nine children of William C. and Anne Thompson Micou (5) 
let us note first Susan Virginia Micou (6), 1836-1895, who in 1857 
married George P. Ring, died 1867, and in 1885 Andrew Glassell. By 
the first marriage she had a son, William Micou Ring, and a daughter, 
Rietta Maxie Ring. The former did not marry. Andrew Glassell, the 
second husband, had a son who bore his father’s name and who was 
about the same age as Rietta. Soa year after their parents married the 
young people followed suit. Their children, of whom there were three, 
would thus be of the eighth generation from Paul Micou, and the chil- 
dren of two of them, Andrietta (married Milton Clark Somers) and 
William Micou (married Margaret Shearer) are now in the ninth 
generation. Mrs. Glassell, Sr., lived in California and her children and 
grandchildren still reside there. 

The seventh child of William C. and Anne Thompson Micou (5) 
was the most distinguished of them all. He was the Rev. Richard Wilde 
Micou, D. D. (6), 1848-1912, who married Mary Dunnica. His wife 
brought in another Scotch-Irish strain through her father, Granville 
Price Dunnica, and a New England strain through her mother, Mary 
Ann Bagley (through Merritt, Bryant, etc., to Elder William Brewster 
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of the “Mayflower”). The Bagleys had businesses in Pensacola, New 
Orleans and St. Louis, and the Dunnicas owned a store in Covington, 
La. Richard Wilde Micou’s education had been interrupted by the war. 
While he was a boy at the Tuscaloosa Military Academy, Ala., Sher- 
man’s troops came by and burnt the buildings. The corps of cadets 
was sworn into the service of the Confederacy and made a brief stand, 
but had to retreat. They were disbanded about three weeks later. Pri- 
vate Micou’s service as a boy-soldier was thus brief. As educational 
facilities were so interrupted, he was sent abroad to the University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. Here he took two medals, the highest honors, in 
the classics in 1868. He then went to the University of Erlangen, Ba- 
varia, which at the time had the strongest faculty in theology of any 
continental university. Returning to America, after a short stay at the 
General Theological Seminary, he was ordained and had parishes in 
Franklin, La., Kittanning, Pa., and Waterbury, Conn. The last rec- 
torship lasted fifteen years and was a great work, enlarging the parish 
and building a church. From that work he was called to teach theology 
and apologetics at the Philadelphia Divinity School, and six years later 
to a similar chair at the Theological Seminary in Virginia, where he 
taught for fourteen years until his death. After his death his son edited 
for publication a book on which he had been engaged, “Basic Ideas in 
Religion, a work which won wide acclaim in America and favorable 
notice in England. Out of scores of commendatory notices let us quote 
the opinion of Prof. John W. Buckham in his “Progressive Religious 
Thought in America” that this work “formed a marked contribution to 
theological literature.” But his greatest contribution was in the inspiring 
teaching he gave to students who sat under him for twenty years. 


Two of Dr. Micou’s sons followed him into the Episcopal ministry: 
Rev. Granville R. Micou, who married Mary Gresham, and whose death 
in 1902 brought to an end an all too brief ministry of three years, and 
Rev. Paul Micou, who married Janet S. Childs. His work has been 
partly teaching, in a boys’ prep. school and at the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, partly executive and partly ministerial. He was for four years 
one of the student secretaries of the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A.’s, for eight years the Secretary for College Work of the 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church. He has served 
four churches, the largest of which was St. Mark’s Church, Fall River, 
Mass., where he was rector for six years. He published two books 
dealing with religious work among college students, and one book on 
worship. 

Between Granville and Paul, there was Richard Dunnica Micou, who 
married Madelaine O. Bradley. Both he and his brother, Paul, took 
the Master of Arts degree at the University of Virginia. After a brief 
career as lawyer and business mar, he entered the navy at the outbreak 
of the World War in the supply corps and has retired with the rank of 
lieutenant commander. 
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A sister, Margaret, married John M. Daniel, Jr. She alone of this 
family had children to survive her, Richard Micou Daniel and Mar- 
garet Daniel, who are of the eighth generation from the original Paul 
Micou. 

The ninth son of William C. and Anne Thompson Micou (5) was 
William Henry Micou (6), who married Susan E. Turrentine. He 
settled in Montgomery, Ala., in business under his uncle, Benjamin H. 
Micou, in the Tallassee Cotton Mills, and then became secretary of 
the Tallassee Falls Manufacturing Company. He moved to New York 
City. He had two sons. 

The elder of these was Morgan T. Micou (M. D., from Tulane Uni- 
versity, La.), who married Elizabeth E. Wheeler, and is survived by 
two daughters, Elizabeth and Evelyn (Mrs. Henry Bell Laidlaw) who are 
of the eighth generation from Paul Micou, the Huguenot. 

The younger son, William C. Micou, followed his father in the 
Turner-Halsey Company, which had succeeded the earlier companies. 
He died unmarried. 

Returning now to the children of William and Martha Chatfield (4), 
we note the third child, Matilda Ann (5), who married George W. 
Morgan. The writer knows of one great-grandchild in the eighth gen- 
eration, Mrs. David F. Webster, who has four children. 

Next in line is her sister, Margaret Camilla (5), who married Abner 
Standish Washburn, who settled as a doctor in Bastrop, La. They had 
eight children, but the writer has no record of more than their first names. 


Next in the William Micou (4) family came Ellen Harriet (5) who 
married Andrew G. Bull. Her daughter, Minna, is the one who com- 
piled the “hair album”. She married a Mr. Stillman of Hartford, Conn., 
and died after giving birth to a daughter who never married. 

In her album she said little about her brother Henry Oswell 
Micou (5), 1814-44, who married Martha M. Taliaferro. They had 
five children. Of these, Mary Elizabeth (6) married George Wilkins 
McDade, and William Henry Micou (6) married Mary Eliza Phinizy, 
and have carried on with twenty-seven descendants (living in 1937), 
bearing the last names of Gilchrist, Suratt, Lowery, Yarborough, 
McDade, Hobgood, Yancey, Gordon, Royster and Jones. The youngest 
are in the ninth generation from Paul Micou. Some are farmers, busi- 
ness men, tobacco growers, one is a contractor, one an engineer, and one 
a teacher. Some are still studying in school and college. 

Another daughter Catherine Adeline (5), 1819-1883, married Frederick 
W. Jordan and started a long line of descendants, most of whom now 
live in Florida. Her first five children left no descendants beyond the 
7th generation. The next child, William Micou Jordan (6), who mar- 
ried Minnie Rushkin, has sons who are well known in Montgomery, Ala., 
William Micou and Walter Atlee Jordan, and daughters in Texas, Cath- 
erine and Jennie. Children of these four bear the surnames Jordan, 
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Gamble, Jester and Montgomery. Another son, Frederick Augustus 
Jordan (6), married to Mittie O. Hand, had children and grandchildren 
who live in Mississippi, bearing the surname Jordan, save one family of 
the daughter Edna (7) who married Dr. Edgar W. Manar, himself 
of Huguenot descent. Catherine Jordan (6), who married Dr. Newton 
DeKalb Phillips, had as her eldest child Annie Catherine Phillips (7), 
who by her first marriage to John Argrove Ammons had a daughter 
who married Rt. Rev. John Durham Wing, D. D., Bishop of South 
Florida (four children), and a son Phillips A. Ammons (two children). 
Her second marriage was to Rev. Cary Breckenridge Wilmer, D. D., 
a distinguished clergyman of Atlanta, Ga., and a professor at the Uni- 
versity of the South (one son). Other children of Catherine Jordan 
Phillips (6), Willie Mary, married Frank D. Milsted, Reuby Lydia, 
married David W. Travis, and Clara Ellen, married Lemuel R. Woods, 
have 12 children and grandchildren. Another son of Catherine Adeline 
Jordan (5), Birkett Fry Jordan (6), by two marriages has left three 
grandchildren with the surnames Jordan and Lang. His sister, Mary 
Ellen Jordan (6) married Col. William Wade Hampton, C. S. A. of 
Florida. Their three sons, William, Frederick and Edwin (7) all saw 
service as captains in the World War, and like their father were all 
lawyers. The two former have left four children. One sister of theirs, 
Mary Ellen (7) married Charles Dennis (two children), and another 
sister, Catherine (7) married William J. Buck (two children). The 
last of Catherine Adeline Jordan’s (5) children, Clara (6), married Dr. 
Benjamin Pierpont Richards, and has a son, Benjamin Richards, and 
two grandchildren surnamed Spruill. 

Going back to William and Martha Chatfield Micou (4), we come 
to the tenth child, Clara Elizabeth Micou (5), who married Thomas M. 
Barnett, and note that she had grandchildren of the last names, Barnett 
and Storrs (7). 

Next of the children of William and Martha Chatfield Micou (4), 
we note Martha Augusta (5), who married, first, Wheaton Baker, and, 
second, General Burkett Davenport Fry, C. S. A., thus making a tie- 
back into the Frys, descended from Col. Joshua and Mary Micou Fry 
(2). But the writer has no information as to children of either mar- 
riage. 

The twelfth child of William and Martha Chatfield Micou (4) was 
Benjamin Hall Micou (5), 1825-1887, who, with his brother, William C. 
Micou, were the most distinguished of these children. He married 
twice, first, Lucy Barnett, by whom he had two children, through whom 
descendants are carried to the eighth generation from Paul Micou under 
the last names of Boykin and Neble. His second marriage was with 
Mary J. C. Sims, by whom he had a son, Benjamin (6), of whom we 
will speak in a moment. Benjamin Hall Micou settled in Tallassee, 
Ala., where his uncle, Thomas M. Barnett, and his cousin and brother- 
in-law, Thomas M. Barnett, Jr., had developed the water power on 
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the Tallapoosa River. He became identified with them in the establish- 
ment of large cotton mills, and remained in control until the company 
failed and the property passed into other hands. He it was who took 
his sister-in-law, Anne Davenport Micou, and her minor children under 
his wing when she was driven out of New Orleans, and superintended 
the education of her son, Richard Wilde Micou. Another nephew, Wil- 
liam Henry Micou, went into business with him, rather than his son, 
who, as we shall see, preferred law. 

We have this description of Benjamin Hall Micou from a great- 
nephew, whose father, William Jordan, was in business with him: “He 
was considerable man. Whatever he did, he did well, that is, in the most 
expensive way, never sparing anything when it came to building. There 
is an English house that stands here (Montgomery) now which Uncle 
Ben built, and it is as good as any in town today. He brought his 
English architect over to construct this house, and one other which 
was recently torn down to make way for a filling station. He was a 
type that had the best clothes, the best food, the best things of life, 
regardless of cost. He bored with a big instrument, but failed in the 
end, and when he died had little or nothing. He was quite a character, 
however.” 

An interesting legacy has come down from Benjamin Hall Micou. It 
is a sword cane, with an exquisitely carved ivory handle. The sword 
is released by a secret knob in the carving. It is a wicked looking 
bayonet-like blade 16 inches long, beautifully etched with a design. The 
cane which forms the scabbard is itself no mean weapon, for it is of 
very heavy wood. It is rimmed with a small gold band bearing the 
words “B. H. Micou, Montgomery, Ala.,” so it is not likely that it goes 
back earlier than himself. There are nine notches in the handle, and 
one of the youthful descendants of Paul Micou inquired whether they 
were for the people whom Benjamin H. Micou had killed! 

His son, Benjamin (6), graduated from the University of the South 
and studied law at the University of Virginia. For a time he was City 
Attorney of Anniston, Ala. He married Ella Herbert, the daughter of 
Col. Hiliary A. Herbert, C. S. A., who was Secretary of the Navy 
under President Cleveland. After serving as chief clerk of the Navy 
Department he became Col. Herbert’s law partner. His three oldest 
sons were officers in the A. E. F. in the World War. His youngest son, 
Paul, died at the U. S. Naval Academy. The three oldest sons had 
all studied at Cornell. Hiliary Herbert Micou (7) married Mary Tom- 
linson. He is a contractor in Detroit. Benjamin H. Micou (7) married 
Francis Bromley, and is in the insurance business in Detroit. Creswell 
M. Micou (7) married Andrina McIntyre. He is the most traveled 
Micou of whom we have record, for he represented his New York law 
firm in Argentina and Brazil. He is now a member of the firm. The 
children of these young men are of the eighth generation from Paul 
Micou. 
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The fourteenth and last child of William and Martha Chatfield Micou 
(4) was Isaac Mix Micou (5), 1830-1868, of Macon County, Ala. He 
married Sarah V. Roberts. Two sons died unmarried, but a daughter, 
Ruth Adeline Micou (6), married Joel Barnett. They had a daughter 
(7), but the writer does not know even her name. 

We must now retrace our steps to Richard and Anne Boutwell Micou 
(3), and note their son, Henry (4). His wife’s name is not known. 
Below we will quote Revolutionary War records about the service of 
two Henry Micous. This one was probably the “ensign.” One of their 
children, William Henry (5), married Caroline Cheatham. There are 
undoubtedly descendants from them, but the writer does not know their 
names, except the children of George Robert Micou (6), of Montgoin- 
ery, Ala., i. e., George Robert and Frank Lamar Micou and some sisters, 
names unknown (7), the second of the two brothers having several 
daughters (8), names unknown to the writer. A daughter of William 
Henry and Caroline Cheatham Micou (5) named Caroline Micou (6) 
married a Clark, but no children are given on our records. Returning 
to Henry Micou (4) and his unknown wife, we might comment that a 
daughter, Jane (5), married Green Gilliam, but we have no record of 
children. 

There were in all eight children of Richard and Anne Boutwell Micou 
(3), but we know nothing but the names of the remaining seven: John, 
Samuel and Richard, bachelors, and Catherine (married John Garnett), 
Margaret (married Thomas M. Barnett), and Anne (married —— 
Hudson) (4). 

Henry Micou (3) 

We go way back once more to the children of John and Catherine 
Walker Micou (2), and note his fourth son, Henry (3), who married 
Anne Hill, but aside from the fact that their children were named 
Henry, Beatrix and Eleanor (4), we know nothing of the descent. 
Either Henry the father, or Henry the son, is mentioned in the Revo- 
lutionary War records, or it may be uncle and nephew (as suggested 
above), or the two cousins, and not the senior Henry at all. It is im- 
possible to tell without dates or further data. Here is the Revolutionary 
War record, from the Record and Pension Office of the War De- 
partment: 

“It appears that one Henry McCue, given also as Henry Micou, served 
as a private in Captain John Steed’s company in a detachment of the 
6th and 10th Virginia regiment, in a detachment of the 2nd Virginia 
Brigade commanded by Col. Febinger. He enlisted Feb. 5, 1777, to 
serve three years, and his name appears on the rolls from May 1777 to 
Mar. 1780 when he is reported as ‘sick fever’.” 

“The records also show that one Henry Micou served as an ensign 
in Capt. John Payton’s Company, 3rd Virginia Regiment, commanded 
by Col. William Heth. He was commissioned Aug. 15, 1777, and his 
name appears on the rolls for the period from Aug. 1777 to May 1778.” 
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William, Clara, Margaret, Catherine and James Micou (3) 

About the remaining children of John and Catherine Walker Micou 
(2), we have practically no information. 

William (3) is said to have gone South. We know nothing further. 

Clara (3) married ——Brooke. We have no record of children. 

Margaret (3) is merely a name to us at this late date. 

Catherine (3) married Dr. Mungo Roy, and hereby hangs a nice lit- 
tle tale, did we but know it, for it will be remembered that Paul Micou, 
the Huguenot, left his physic books and a gold ring to Dr. Mungo Roy. 
We like to think of the aged physician helping the grandson-in-law to 
acquire a medical library, perhaps at the outset of his career. 

Of James (3) we have no trace. 

Possibly some readers can finish out these lines, or others in this 
article which are lacking. 

There are two stray Micou groups the writer cannot fit into their 
proper places. 

One is William Baynham Micou, born 1841, who was at the University 
of Virginia when the War Between the States broke out, and enrolled 
in Lloyd’s Company of Essex County, Va. He rose to be assistant 
quartermaster, C. S. A., and died March 20, 1869, in Baltimore. The 
only other case of the middle name Bahnam (note the spelling is dif- 
ferent) is the name of Virginia Bahnam Micou (6), daughter of 
Thomas William Micou (5). 

The others whom we cannot fit in are the Misses Emma V. and Sarah 
B. Micou, of Baltimore, Md. The former writes: “My father, Thomas 
Hill Micou, was born after the death of my grandfather, whose name 
we never knew. He was married at the age of 21, in 1848, to Ann 
Eliza Rawlings. He died in 1868, leaving three daughters.” The third 
one was Mary E. Micou, who married S. T. Addison, and they had 
three children, Howard M., Emma Micou and Mary Rawlings. 

Nine generations thus come down from Paul Micou through his son, 
John. How much longer the list would be—and how distinguished 
would be the name which could be mustered—had we traced the descent 
also of the married daughters of Paul Micou, bearing the names Fry, 
Fauntleroy, Lomax, Scott and Waddell! 

Truly “the old Frenchman” has given a great legacy to America. 


FERRAR-COLLETT FAMILIES 


We have recently been presented by Mr. John D. Collett with a 
book entitled “Descendants of John Collett” and an Appendix to the 
same compiled by John D. Collett and published by him in 1929. Fol- 
lowing the receipt of the above we had a letter from Mr. Collett sub- 
mitting the result of research made in England which would show that 
William Ferrar, the Virginia emigrant of the name, was the son of 
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the Rev. Robert Ferrar and not the son of Nicholas Ferrar. In the 
Virgina Magazine, Vol. VII, 433 (April 1900) it is stated that the 
most authoritative writers on early Virginia history thought that this 
William was the son of Nicholas, and while the writer of the article 
thinks this probable he states that no positive proof has been produced. 
We think the information contained in Mr. Collett’s communication 
is of sufficient interest to publish and it is as follows: —Ed. 

The name Ferrar is said to have been derived from the Latin and 
French word signifying Iron, and was, doubtless, first used to designate 
a locality where that metal was found. As a family name, it was first 
known in England from Gualkeline or Walkeline de Farrariis, a Nor- 
man of distinction, attached to William, Duke of Normandy, before the 
invasion of 1066. From him all of the name in England and America 
have descended. 

In 1900, Mr. LI. Ferrar, of Eating, Eng., wrote the Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography that William Ferrar, of Virginia, was the prob- 
able son of Nicholas Ferrar and Mary Woodnoth Ferrar, his wife, of 
London and Little Gidding, Eng., and the said magazine and Tyler’s 
Quarterly both gave him as such. If the following datum is to be relied 
upon an errata: 

Thomas Hearne, 1678-1735, matriculated 1696 at St. Edmond Hall, 
Oxford College, England. Later he was employed at compiling MSS. 
for the College, and at a later time was made Librarian at Oxford. 
Hearne was an extensive writer. In his Caius, page 684, he gives both 
Erasmus and William Ferrar, sons of Nicholas and Mary Woodnoth 
Ferrar, as having died before April, 1613, both “without issue.” A 
copy of Hearne’s Caius is to be found in the Library of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, England. (Hearne’s writings having been at the 
time of the living Ferrar’s in 1600, surely are entitled to fair consider- 
ation as having been well based upon facts.) 

The family pedigree of Nicholas and Mary Woodnoth Ferrar, in the 
files of the British Museum Library Geneaology Department, London, 
England, states son “William Ferrar died unmarried.” 

Nicholas Ferrar, husband of Mary Woodnoth Ferrar, had a brother, 
Rev. Robert Ferrar, who was bishop of St. David’s, graduated B.D. 1533. 
In 1552, he was cast into prison upon charges of having been a monk, 
married, and for having taught his children how to whistle. He was 
burnt because he would not change his religious views to conform with 
the laws of State. He had two sons, William and Robert Ferrar 
William, the son, came to Virginia Colony in 1618, where he married 
Cicely Jordon, widow, raised a family. (William Ferrar of Virginia 
was a barrister, man of prominence.) 

Nicholas Ferrar, Sr., will probated April 4th, 1620, London, Eng- 
land, states: “AND one third of my goods I do give unto my sons 
Nicholas and Richard, and the other third of my goods I do give unto 
my three sons, John, Nicholas, and Richard Ferrar, to be equally di- 
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vided amongst them.” The death of William, son of Nicholas, Sr., 
preceded his father more than seven years.) 


Mary Woodnoth Ferrar, widow of Nicholas Ferrar, Sr., in her will 
probated on July 12th, 1634, witnessed by John and Nicholas, Jr., 
Farrar, John, and Susanna Ferrar Collett, his wife, Mary Collett, their 
daughter, and Arthur Woodnoth, does not mention her son Richard, 
who was living and mentioned in his father’s will in 1620, as his death 
preceeds the death of his mother in 1634. Her will mentions sons, 
John and Nicholas, Jr., Ferrar, as the only male beneficiaries. (William 
Ferrar, of Virginia, nephew of Mary Woodnoth Ferrar, was living at 
the time of his aunt’s death in 1634. Virginia Historical Magainze, Vo. 
3, page 360, states he died about 1637, as there was in that year a grant 
of land to “William Ferrar, son of Wm. Ferrar, of Henrico, deceased.”) 


If the data found in my research during the past few years (thirty- 
five) should be reliable, I am wondering if the foregoing does not clear 
up the standing of the Virginia William Ferrar, as a nephew, and NOT 
A SON, of Nicholas Ferrar, Sr., of London, England. (William Ferrar 
of Virginia, the London records show that he entered The Middle 
Temple, May 10th, 1610, as a law student ) 

In 1903, Mr. M. LI. Ferrar, wrote from Little Gidding, England, 
that John Collett who wrote letters and poetry to his aunt, Susanna 
Collett, of Little Gidding, was a nephew of Susanna Ferrar Collett, 
this, another erratum from the same pen. John Collett, of Virginia, 
who died February 24th, 1749, buried in the Church-Yard, Williams- 
burg, Virginia, whose stone bears the following inscription: “Here 
Lyes the Body of John Collett, who Departed this life February 24th, 
1749.” And whose will was probated at York, Virginia, March 19th, 
1749, was son of James Collett, of Virginia (Cavaliers and Pioneers, 
page 290, of Patents and Grants. Valetine Patten, 1000 acres, in West- 
moreland County, Virginia, June 6th, 1654, grants to James Collett, 
and others). John, the son, was the second Editor of the Virignia Ga- 
zette. The letters and poetry written to Susanna Collett, of England, 
by John Collett, were to his Aunt, the sister of his father, the daugh- 
ter of John and Susanna Ferrar Collett. Susanna Collett, the Aunt, 
married the Rev. Joshua Mapletoft of Little Gidding, England, they had 
a daughter Mary Mapletoft, who married Lawrence Ward, they came 
to Nansemond County, Virginia, where Mr. Ward died before 1659. 
Later, his widow married Nathaniel Utye. She was slain by a negro 
slave. 


John Collett, of Baltimore, Maryland, born 1604, died Baltimore, 
November 29th, 1669, married Ann Goldsmith, was the son of John 
and Susanna Ferrar Collett, of London, and Little Gidding, England, 
of whom I am a direct line descendant. John Collett, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, was an uncle to John Collett, of Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Should such data acquired in England and America, be found to be 
reliable I should like to see the genealogical record of John Collett 
of Virginia, be cleared to conform therewith some day. 
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The indomitable will and perseverance of the Colet-Collet-Collett 
family for the advancement in education, for each generation, down 
through the centuries, is well recorded, briefed as follows: As Professors 
at Law, at Colet’s Inn, Dublin, Ireland, 1221-22, where prosecution 
resolved itself into persecution and the Collett’s returned to England. 
In John Colet, graduate Oxford College, England, 1496, with the degree 
of Master of Arts. The first Professor in Greek, in England, at Oxford, 
later Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, founder and endower of St. 
Paul’s School for Boys, which is extant today, and in 1512 was charged 
with heresy. Andre Maurois book, “The Miracle of England,” pays 
him the highest of tributes as the educated leader of England. In 
John Collett, who married Susanna Ferrar, his eldest son, Thomas 
Collett, Fellow of the Middle Temple, both of whom were members 
of the Virginia Company, founder of Henrico College of Virginia in 
1619, which went down under the pressure of the Crown of England 
in 1624. In John Collett, Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, who came to Virginia in 1650. In Richard and James 
Collet, brothers of John, both Fellows of the Middle Temple, in Law, 
who came with John Collett to Virginia in 1650. In John Collett, 
Editor of the Virginia Gazette, Williamsburg, Virginia. And the exodus 
of John and Richard Collett, their families; Gov. Richard Bennett, 
Nathaniel Utye, and others, out of Virginia, to Maryland, at the time 
of the persecution of the Puritans. In the disbarment, at Court, of 
Richard Collett, Baltimore, Maryland, as an attorney, for defending 
a client not protected by defined statutes of the Colony, all, well attest 
a remarkable foundation had by the family in education well maintained 
down to the present generation. Cuilibet in arte sua perito est credendum. 

My book upon the Genealogy of the Descendants of John Collett, 
is subject to marked criticism, as our work was briefed as greatly as 
possible to reduce the volume, having found that it is very rarely of 
interest to others. 


TAYLOR NOTES 
WILt or ARGYLE TAYLOR 


Contributed by Mrs. L. C. ANDERSON 


[Eprror’s Note: The following notes on the Taylor Family are supple- 
mentary to notes by Mrs. Anderson published in Virginia Magazine, Vol. 
XXXV, 211-218, 309-312; Vol. XXXVI, 388, 389. 

Wicomico Parish, Northumberland County; March 29, 1758; June 
12, 1758. 

Dau. Mary (not 21 years of age); nephews William and Lazarus 
Taylor; nieces Betty Wornum and Peggy Yerby; bequest to Betty 
Gibbons; bequest to Judith Gibbons; bequest to Judith Coppedge, 
dau. of Charles; nephew Joseph Taylor; niece Susanah Taylor; wife 
Judith. 

Mr. Thomas Edwards and Jesse Robinson—executors. 
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Chas. Coppedge, William Basye and Joseph Webb, witnesses. 
Codicil—April 5, 1758. 


In case my daughter Mary should die, all my property left to her, 
shall descend to Edwin Fielding, son of Edwin Fielding who was clerk 
of Wicomico Church. 

Argyle Taylor, Gent., estate appraised June 12, 1758. 

Additional Inventory—Capt. Argyle Taylor’s estate, Sept. 11, 1758. 

Capt. Argyle Taylor, Church Warden, or Vestryman, Wicomico 
Parish, 1739-1754. 

Judith Taylor, widow of Capt. Argyle Taylor, married Richard Tay- 
lor, a cousin of Argyle. 

(Note. See Virginia Magazine of History, Vol. XXXV, No. 2, April, 
1927; Vol. XXXV, No. 3, July, 1927, and Vol. XXXV, No. 4, Oct., 1928.) 

Richard Taylor was son of Benjamin Taylor and wife Elizabeth of 
Lancaster County, and later of Prince William and Fauquier Counties; 
Benjamin was son of John II and grandson of John I (the immigrant) 
of Wicomico. 

Richard Taylor’s will was probated in Lancaster County, November 
17, 1774, written May 18, 1774. 

He names wife Judith and four children: John Young, Richard, 
Nancy, and Betsy; and cousin Nancy Taylor. 

Fauquier County Records and family records show that Ambrose 
Walden and Elizabeth Taylor were married August 21, 1787. 

Richard Basye and Nancy Taylor were married Dec. 4, 1781. 

Judith Taylor, mother, gives consent. 

John Young Taylor and Catharine Taliafero Buckner were married 
November 22, 1790. 

John Young Taylor was born July 11, 1765. 

Fauquier County, December 2, 1802, Aylett Buckner, by deed of 
gift, gave certain negroes to his son-in-law, John Young Taylor. 

Soon after the above deed was made, John Young Taylor removed 
to Kentucky, and became a land owner in Shelby, Nelson and Green 
Counties. 

He resided many years in the last named county and served as Judge 
of the Circuit Court. He died at the home of his son, Dr. Richard 
Aylett Taylor, in Greensburg, Ky., October 6, 1845. Judge John Young 
Taylor and wife Catharine Taliafero Buckner had the following chil- 
dren: Dr. Richard Aylett Taylor, Aylett Buckner Taylor, Judith Taylor. 

Richard Taylor, a brother of John Young Taylor, and Nancy, the 
sister, who had married her cousin Richard Basye, all of Fauquier 
County, went into Kentucky, the last years of the 18th century. They 
owned large tracts of land in Shelby and Nelson Counties, and when 
Spencer County was formed in 1824, out of the above counties, Tay- 
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lorsville, county seat of Spencer County, was laid out on land owned 
by Richard Basye and Richard Taylor and was named after the latter. 


WILL—JoHN TAYLoR—NoRTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
September 18, 1751—October 14, 1751 


Wife Margaret; nephew Joseph Taylor, son of Aaron Taylor, de- 
ceased; cousin Elizabeth Wornum; sister Margaret Winter; godson 
John Hornsby. 

Brother Argyle Taylor and Charles Coppedge, executors. 

[Note-—Argyle and John Taylor were sons of Lazarus Taylor and 
grandsons of John Taylor, I.] 

Aaron Taylor, brother of Argyle and John, was deceased in 1751. 


Following is the will of Joseph Taylor, son of Aaron: 

Northumberland County, Wicomico Parish—May 27, 1778; October 
14, 1782. 

Sister Elizabeth Wornum; nephew Leroy Taylor, son of my brother 
William Taylor, deceased; sister Susan Hurst; brother Lazarus Taylor; 
nephew, John Taylor, son of my brother, Lazarus Taylor. 

Mention is made “of the part of dower that falleth to me at the 
death of my Uncle Argyle Taylor’s widow.” 

Cousin John Taylor. 

Friends John Taylor, Alex. Hinton and Lewis Lunsford, witnesses. 

The names of Lazarus and of his brother William Taylor appear in 
the records of Prince William and Fauquier Counties. They were the 
sons of Aaron Taylor. 

Lazarus Taylor married Hannah Bradford. William Taylor married 
Sarah Bradford. Hannah and Sarah were sisters, and were the daugh- 
ters of John Bradford of Prince William and Fauquier Counties. 

In 1767, Lazarus Taylor and wife Hannah are in Frederick County. 

Later their names appear in Shenandoah County, as do the names of 
their sons, John, Argyle, and Bradford Taylor. 

In 1785, John Taylor (named above) is in Fayette County, Kentucky, 
and a few years later his brother Argyle is in Woodford County, Ken- 
tucky. 

The two sons of William and Sarah Bradford Taylor, Parmenas and 
Leroy, were at Burke Court House, now Morganton, North Carolina, 
at the beginning of the Revolutionary War. Later they are domiciled 
in Tennessee. 

In previous notes we stated that James Taylor (brother of Benjamin, 
John, Moses and Thomas Taylor, and all sons of John Taylor and 
wife Ann Vezey), had married Dorcas Walters, and in 1767 was living 
in Halifax, North Carolina. 
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The will of James Taylor was probated in Halifax, North Carolina, 
February, 1772. 

Wife Dorcas; sons John, Thomas, Tullard; daughters Katy, Judith, 
and Susan Goodwin. 

The will of John Taylor is also found at Halifax, North Carolina. 
May, 1820. 

Sons Thomas, James, William, Mark; daughters Elizabeth, Lucy, 
Dorcas Vinson, and Mary McPherson. 

The name of George Vezey (variously spelled Vezé, Vezey, Vezy, 
Veazey) appears a number of times in deeds and other transactions in 
Lancaster County, Virginia, from 1655 to the date of his death 1665. 

George Vezey and his wife Joan (sometimes spelled Jane) deed land 
to Nathaniel Brown March 18, 1662; George Vezey and Nathaniel 
Brown had patented land in 1657 at James City County. Stephen Tom- 
lin attorney for George Vezey. 

1659, commission of administration granted George Vezey and Na- 
thaniel Brown upon estate of James Nicholson, deceased, at James 
City County. 

Order Books in Lancaster County show that the last will and testa- 
ment of George Vezey was probated March 14, 1665. 

Administration granted unto Joan, widow, and relict of said George 
Vezey. 

This will is not found in the Record Books of Lancaster County, 
but was found in a package of old wills. 


WIiL__—GEorGE VEZEY 


Wife Joan, executor. 

Son Thomas; daughters mentioned but not named. 

Nathaniel Brown and Stephen Tomlin, my friends, guardians of the 
children. 

Nathaniel Brown, Stephen Tomlin, and George Gilliam, witnesses. 

Nathaniel Brown and Stephen Tomlin are appointed guardians of 
Ann and Mary Vezey, daughters of George Vezey, deceased. 

Mary, the younger daughter, March, 1665. 

September 9, 1669. The property of Richard Crouch, deceased, was 
ordered appraised. The said Richard Crouch having married Joan, 
mother of the Vezey orphans, widow of George Vezey, deceased. 
Nathaniel Brown and Stephen Tomlin, guardians of said orphans, 
Mary being the younger. 

Thomas Banks, administrator of Richard Crouch, deceased, Sep- 
tember, 1669. 
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MEMORIAL EDITION OF THE 
OLD VIRGINIA GENTLEMAN 





The Executive Committee of The Virginia Historical Society 
take pleasure in announcing the publication on December the first, 
of the long looked for, new and revised edition of “The Old 
Virginia Gentleman” by the celebrated humorist and man of letters 
Dr. George W. Bagby who as Corresponding Secretary and 
Librarian of The Virginia Historical Society from 1859 to 1868 
and member of its Executive Committee from 1859 to 1870, 
rendered such valiant service in behalf of the Society. 

In his preface to “The Old Virginia Gentleman” Dr. Bagby 
states—‘‘This lecture was given in the interest of the Virginia 
Historical Society. My hope was that its delivery throughout 
the State might awaken in our people a just pride in its Past, 
which with all its faults, has had no equal since Greece gave to 
the World that splendor which will live when the sun dies. That 
pride aroused, I hoped they would revivify a society representing 
the history of the oldest and greatest of American States.” 

That fifty years after the death of the author, this new edition 
of his works has met with such an immediate response from the 
public, is due to the “singularly vital and gripping quality of his 
writing”, as Dr. Freeman states in his introduction. 

Thomas Nelson Page, in his preface to the edition of 1910, 
wrote that “The Old Virginia Gentleman” was, to his mind, “the 
most charming picture of American life ever drawn” and that 
“next to Poe, Dr. Bagby was the most original of all Virginia 
writers”. 

After reading the 1938 edition Ellen Glasgow says, “The vital 
warmth and humanity of the writing will give this book a per- 
manent place in the life and literature of Virginia. Some books 
do not grow old with the years, and these essays seem as fresh 
to me nowadays as they did when I first read them.” 

THE Op VirGINIA GENTLEMAN AND OTHER SKETCHES. By 
George W. Babgy (Richmond Va. Edited and arranged by his 
daughter, Ellen M. Bagby. The Dietz Press, 1938) xxvii + 
296 pp. Introduction by Douglas Southall Freeman.  Illustra- 
tions, bibliography. $3.50, deluxe edition $7.50. 
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DAWN OF TENNESSEE VALLEY AND TENNESSEE History. By Samuel Cole 
Williams, LL.D. The Watauga Press, Johnson City, Tennessee, 1937. 


Believing that the history of a commonwealth increases in importance 
as its population and wealth increase, and believing that the extant 
histories of Tennessee required revision and expansion through the use 
of archival materials brought to light in the past few generations, 
Samuel Cole Williams, a former justice of the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee and dean of the Lamar School of Law, Emory University, has 
written a definitive history of the interior of Tennessee, consisting of 
the Tennessee and Cumberland Valleys. Having already written a his- 
tory west of Tennessee and a book of travels as well as several biogra- 
phies of Tennesseans, Judge Williams has been collecting materials for 
this work for a number of years, his first note being dated, as he states 
in his preface, “October 20, 1893.” 

The earliest modern form of the word “Tennessee,” so far as re- 
search has disclosed, was in 1754 in a letter from Governor James Glen 
of South Carolina to Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia, where he applied 
the word to the river. Governor Dinwiddie replied, “You can never 
think the French will leave their Forts and Forces on the Ohio to 
build Forts on River Tennessee, a River indeed I cannot find by that 
name on any Drafts that I have.” Tracing the ancient paths that led 
into the Tennessee and Cumberland Valleys and the various attempts 
to colonize this region, Judge Williams proceeds to describe the de- 
velopment of settlements in the interior of Tennessee and his book, 
more than any other, demonstrates how important a factor the Chero- 
kee and the Chickasaw Indians, the possessors of the two Tennessee 
Valleys, were in securing this region from the French. 

This volume covers the period of Tennessee history up to the Revo- 
lution. It is the author’s intention to bring out another volume which 
will treat of the period of the Revolution and possibly a third volume 
that will cover the years 1789-1796. Considering as it does the minor 
details of Tennessee history as well as the more important events, 
Dawn of Tennessee Valley and Tennessee History is an outstanding con- 
tribution to the annals of an important section of the United States, 
scholarly, authoritative, and wholly interesting. It is our hope that 
Judge Williams will complete the other two works, thus filling a gap 
long vacant in the recordings of Tennessee history by one who has spent 
many years in careful study and research and who is well equipped to 
write these volumes. 

L. M. B. 





CoLon1AL JUSTICE IN Vivcinta. By George Lewis Chumbley. The Dietz 
Press, Richmond, 1938. 174 pages, indexed. $3.00. 


This is a book much needed by the ever increasing number of stu- 
dents of Virginian Colonial history, and is remarkably well and attrac- 
tively written. It deals primarily with justice, not law. The laws and 
courts of Colonial times, although described with every evidence of 
careful research, are admittedly of secondary importance to the author. 
Justice, he claims, is never an interchangeable term with law. It at- 
tempts to exist with the aid of a Judicial system which does not always 
succeed in attaining the end for which it is created. 
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To understand the attitude which underlay the attempted regulation 
of conduct in the English colonies of the Eighteenth Century, it is 
necessary to examine carefully the contemporary ideas of morality 
which were based on religion in every case, and that religion the creed 
of the Church of England. 

The problems which came up for settlement among the pioneer law- 
makers of the new world were often entirely without precedent in the 
history of the English and called for an understanding of causes and 
effects, an understanding which rarely existed among even the most 
thoughtful and intelligent of the law-makers. Mr. Chumbley makes the 
picture of contetmporary society with its class cleavages and religious 
influence very clear and comprehensible, and he is not led into par- 
tiality or unfair criticism by modern concepts of law and liberty. He 
writes as a historian and gives his readers a real explanation of the 
progress which time and study should bring about in all legal systems, 
and of the never-ending patience with which trial and error must be 
used to strengthen the conception of Justice, in which, he concludes, 


“lies mankind’s greatest hope for universal peace.” 
Gerorce P. CoLEMAN. 


Williamsburg, Va. 





ScrENTIFIC INTERESTS IN THE O_p SoutH. By Thomas Cary Johnson, Jr. 
(Monograph 23 of the Institute of Research in the Social Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, pp. VII + 217, 1936.) 


“A cardinal assumption of American historians,” says the author of 
this monograph, “is that in the States which in 1861 united to form 
the Confederacy there had been little intellectual activity of any kind, 
save that demanded by an agrarian economy and its political defense; 
and that what little there was, was exclusively devoted to the classics.” 
There is still a persistent impression that the South has been indifferent 
to science and has made relatively few and unimportant contributions 
to it. The 217 fully documented pages of Professor Johnson’s mono- 
graph is a complete refutation of such an erroneous impression. As 
the author shows, Southern scientists “were doing some of their best 
work in the decade of the fifties,”,” and, as a matter of fact, “between 
1801 and 1861, the people of the Southern States in common with those 
of the North and of Western Europe were intensely interested in the 
exploration and mastery of the forces of nature.” As the author very 
justly points out, “a society that could produce J. Lawrence Smith, the 
Rogers brothers, Bennet Dowler, the two Le Contes, Maury, Audubon, 
H. W. Ravenel, F. S. Holmes, Holbrook, and Hardy Bryan Croom 
was not dead to the natural sciences.” To these illustrious names the 
author adds many other Southerners who distinguished themselves in 
science and invention during this period and in later times, as, for ex- 
ample, Lewis and Clark and John C. Fremont in exploration; John 
Clayton and John Mitchell in botany; Rumsey, McCormick, Lyons, 
Henry, and Draper in invention; Tuomey and Elisha Mitchell in geol- 
ogy; Mallet in Chemistry; Ruffin in agricultural science; and Wells 
in the theory of evolution by natural selection (antedating Darwin in 
this respect). The monograph very clearly indicates that the tradi- 
tions of the earlier years have been maintained in later years and that 
the South’s contributions to science have continued to be notable and 
creditable. 

Professor Johnson’s monograph is a mine of exact and timely infor- 
mation regarding a relatively unknown and persistently misrepresented 


aspect of Southern history. 
Watter H. BEAL. 
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KEGLEY’s VIRGINIA FRONTIER: THE BEGINNING OF THE SOUTHWEST—T HE 
RoANOKE OF CoLoNIAL Days—1740-1783. By F. B. Kegley—with an 
Introduction by Samuel M. Wilson, Lexington, Kentucky. Published by 
The Southwest Virginia Historical Society, Roanoke, Virginia, U. S. A.,, 
1938. (Printed by The Stone Press, Roanoke, Virginia.) Quarto, buck- 
ram, 36 plus 786 pages. Price $15.00. 


When Mr. F. B. Kegley began to write about his beloved Southwest 
Virginia, back in 1933, he must have been amazed, and delighted, and 
doubtless somewhat appalled, at the vast amount of splendid material 
he found to be used. As he worked, the length of his book increased 
as his findings spread out in sequence,—each section delving deeper into 
his subject rather than continuing it farther. Starting at the Virginia 
Frontier from the Beginning of the Colony to the year 1740, he takes 
us on towards the mountains, ever higher and Westward, then, moving 
southward, we come into that fertile land of bluegrass sweeping upon 
the mountain tops known as “Southwest Virginia.” In his progress he 
shows us the necessity for this expansion towards the West, and points 
to Colonel James Patton as the foremost leader, and the most active, 
enterprising spirit in this movement. We have read before of the 
Wood’s River Company, and the Loyal Company, but Mr. Kegley in- 
troduces us to the Roanoke and James River Company, directed by 
Colonel Patton, tells us how the land was actually taken up, and gives 
to Colonel Patton the credit of being the connecting link between 
Eastern Virginia and the great Western country. It was Colonel Pat- 
ton, he tells us, who had first the vision of settling the land on, and 
beyond, the Alleghanies, and led the way from the settlements round 
Staunton and from the Eastern part of Virginia, up into that unknown, 
uncharted region. 


Of course many legends and tales were told concerning the adven- 
tures, the wars with the Indians, and the difficulties of establishing an 
English Colony in these remote fields, Mr. Kegley does not rely upon 
these traditions—often conflicting—but goes to the Records and proves 
his own story. Every document is in its place. Along with his records 
he gives us episodes in the lives of the settlers, letters from them, 
photographs of them and of their homes—fitting the whole together 
as one puts into place each piece of a difficult picture puzzle, and then 
stands off and views with admiration the scene completed. 

One of the iinest features of this book is the drawing of the actual 
layout of farms as they were originally in the first tracts granted. We 
are told who owned each small part, or large part, in the settling of 
the country, and shown on each map the extent of the owner’s prop- 
erty, and, in many cases, the site of his house. All this accurate work 
Mr. Kegley did from the Land Office, and we can readily understand 
what painstaking and laborious study this material required. This 
tracing of first ownerships may be of great assistance to Lawyers ex- 
amining Titles—going back to the beginnings of property holdings by 
White Men in this part of the New World. 

The attractive maps were drawn by Miss Elizabeth Wilkins of Wythe 
County and Mr. J. K. Hildebrand, Roanoke Draftsman of Land Maps. 
The illustrations, done with keen sympathy and understanding of the 
subjects, were done by Mr. Allyn. Miss Wilkins draws with artist’s 
skill of combining for our delight the past and the present, as, on page 
616, she shows us with deft touches the original mill of Pioneer days, 
waterwheel idle on its side, united to the saw-mill, with busy, whirring 
wheel glimpsed through the open door. In the photographs many of 
the old houses are shown as they stand today—weatherboarding off, 
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and the settler’s honest logs boldly proclaiming their permanent work, 
done so long ago. Many of these first houses are lived in at the present 
time. 

We have often heard of the tour of Forts George Washington made, 
when a young man, in 1756. Mr. Kegley says: “So many stories about 
his experiences on this trip have been told that it seems well to give 
here his own letter in which he describes what he did, what he saw, 
and what he thought.” The letter, to Governor Dinwiddie, follows, 
dated 10 October, 1756, in which he gives an account of his time on 
the Frontier. And after this letter we even have a page from Wash- 
ington’s note book, giving items of expense while traveling. We have 
a full page map of Washington’s Route, on his Tour of Inspection of 
the Frontier Forts, October, 1756, showing the familiar road as we know 
it today marked as he followed it, in the prime of youth, adventuring 
forth into an uncertain wilderness. 

Geneaologists, also, find a fruitful field in Mr. Kegley’s pages of 
property owners, sketches of individuals, records of the settlement of 
estates—naming children and what they inherited, and when. Whole 
sections of Surveyor’s notebooks are given, in their own handwriting, 
and the lists of Companies of Militia yield a world of information to 
writers of early history. On pages 594 and 596 the Marriage bond of 
William Strother Madison and Elizabeth Preston, in 1799, in the hand- 
writing of Elizabeth’s father, Colonel William Preston, is a document 
of note. There is so much told of Colonel William Preston’s work, 
all through the book, first as a young Captain of Rangers serving under 
Governor Dinwiddie, and later as Colonel of Militia, after 1760, and 
still later, during the Revolutionary Period, that one is surprised that 
the author did not give a little more space to him on page 286 to 
explain that his “gadget” pictured there is the duplicate of the one 
shown on page 223 in Peale’s portrait of George Washington in the 
uniform of a Colonial Colonel. These gorgets were owned by the 
two young Surveyors when they worked together, serving under the 
English King, before the Revolution. A gorget is part of the Military 
uniform of a Commissioned Officer serving under King George, and 
they were made of gold, plated on copper, with the King’s crown, and 
the letters, G. R. (Georgius Rex) engraved upon them. As shown in 
Washington’s portrait, they were suspended round the Officer’s neck 
on a ribbon, as a decoration, worn when in dress uniform. 

To sum up this splendid work of Mr. Kegley‘s one can find no more 
fitting words than those of Mr. Samuel M. Wilson in his Introduction: 
“All who love and cherish the first comers, the first things, and the 
first happenings in the colonial, pioneer, revolutionary, and post-revo- 
lutionary epochs of our country’s history will enthusiastically welcome 
this book, and cordially unite in congratulating the able author in 
acknowledging an unpayable debt of gratitude to him for what he has 
so courageously undertaken and so successfully accomplished.” 


Janie P. B. Lams. 





Burtpinc THe British Empire, To THE ENp oF THE First Empire. By 
James Truslow Adams; Charles Scribners Sons, 1938; pages 438, in- 
cluding index; $3.50. 


Mr. Adams, who has in previous books written so happily and effec- 
tively of the political and social growth of our own country, has now 
turned to the great field of English history; and, in the volume now 
published, has again placed his readers under obligation to himself as 
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an author since in “Building the British Empire” he has presented an 
enthralling story in a style that is both entertaining and informative. 

It is not sufficient for a writer of history to recite important occur- 
rences in their proper course as to time. The historical writer, if his 
books are to survive, must do more than this. He must do, as Mr. 
Adams has done, and must present the facts in an attractive literary 
form. In short the historian must be both a narrator and an essayist. 

And so we may say that those who read “Building the British Em- 
pire,” as traced by Mr. Adams, will be assured the reading of a valu- 
able and enjoyable work. 

To a natural gift for writing the author has added a residence of 
some years in England and he tells us, in his preface, that “the face 
of England is as familiar to me as the States of my native land in 
which I have lived.” 

That it is no slight task to which the author has addressed himself in 
the present volume is apparent, too, when we recall that the scope of 
the book contemplates over a period of nearly twenty centuries—that 
is to say from before the Roman period to the close of the American 
Revolution. 

These centuries, so filled with significant changes and developments, 
are not only sketched but are intelligently interpreted for the reader. 

Mr. Adams, in his “introduction,” which is itself a valuable and in- 
teresting essay, points out some of the salient traits of the English 
people and recalls some of their ideals and their “extraordinary social 
cohesiveness and sense of social responsibility,” and after reading this 
we are mentally prepared to read with better understanding the text 
oi the book proper. 

Discussing the rule of the Normans the author shows that the con- 
quest created not only a nation but also a language and a literature. It 
is noted, too, that an important thing was the introduction, with the 
conquest, of the rule of primogeniture. 

In a chapter entitled “Edward 1: Medizal Britain,” Mr. Adams 
points out that his readers are to “encounter efforts at the fixing of 
wages and prices which have a curiously contemporary ring today.” 

Too, the English parliament, which had its beginning in the time of 
Simon de Montfort, was under Edward I and his two successors to 
— a rather rapid progress toward the parliament that we know 
today. 

In another chapter, called “The Fourteenth Century: the Ending 
of the Old Order,” Mr. Adams goes on to show the distinct advance 
made in the form and in the powers of the parliament and the definite 
division into an upper and lower house and the gradual acquisition by 
the Commons of the preponderating influence in affairs of government. 
And this chapter closes with a reference to the importance of Chaucer 
who “was to influence English writing for generations to come” and 
who “is yet read after nearly six centuries for delight in his work and 
not in the spirit of antiquarianism.” 

With the discussion of “The Fifteenth Century: the Threshold of 
the New World,” he recalls that it was in this century that William 
Caxton set up the first prining press in England and that Caxton’s 
“influence on the development of our language was perhaps second 
only to that of Chaucer himself whose works, among many others, Cax- 
ton printed.” So it was that “the task begun by Chaucer was carried 
on by Caxton with all the new power of the printed word.” 
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When he comes to discuss the reign of Henry VIII, Mr. Adams ex- 
presses the opinion that Henry was one of the strongest personalities 
that ever sat on the English throne; at the same time he concedes 
the difficulty of interpreting the influences by which the King was 
affected. Certain it is, however, as the author shows, that the estab- 
lishment of the Church of England played a great part in the severance 
ot old ties with the continent of Europe and gave a definite “impetus” 
to the future career of the English people. 

In concluding his treatment of the reign of Henry VIII, Mr. Adams 
reminds us that “in nothing did the King, great or often unlovely as 
he was, show himself more in line with the England that was to come 
than in turning his back on Europe and preparing for the conquest 
of the seas.” 

And so in this interesting discussion of England we next come to 
“The Tudor Interlude,” as Mr. Adams designates his next chapter. 
Here we read of the death of Edward VI, the proclaiming of Lady 
Jane Grey as queen, her imprisonment soon after, and her subsequent 
execution as well as that of her husband; and read, too, of the Queen, 
Mary Tudor, who “had all the driving will of the Tudors and was at 
once more obstinate than her father without his fine tact in discerning 
the hair line which often divided the possible from the impossible.” 


Mr. Adams justly regards Queen Elizabeth as “one of the greatest 
if not the very greatest of women rulers in history.” It is of interest, 
too, to recall that Elizabeth, as Mr. Adams states, had less “foreign 
blood” than any other sovereign of England since William, the Con- 
queror. And in this matter of being “English” she seems to have 
taken a special pride. It was in this reign that the Crown was to be- 
come the outstanding token of the aspirations of the people of England. 

Elizabeth was in time to survive both friends and foes but it was in 
the fates that “thanks to her, the star of England had risen while those 
of France and Spain had been dimming.” 


In discussing the Stuart period Mr. Adams points out, with his rare 
gift for sensing the meaning of events, that this period has as its key- 
note “rebellion against authority and old ways.” And so it was that 
James I, of England, became unpopular and the people in large num- 
bers felt resentment at his plan for a union with Scotland that would 
mean more than the union of a crown—a plan that would involve the 
“naturalization” of Scotchmen and of free trade with Scotland as well. 

And there was also the old and ever new religious question during 
the reign of Charles I which that monarch vainly supposed could be 
disposed of by a mere declaration that it was not to be discussed publicly. 

Personal government, without a parliament, could not work in Eng- 
land for, as the author says, “the Stuarts were not Tudors, and the day 
had passed for even a benevolent despotism.” 

England, it is true, was to try out a dictator, with Cromwell, after 
executing a King, but the “Instrument of Government” was to be 
questioned by some of the courts. 


And so we go forward to the “Restoration” with Charles II landing 
at Dover in the spring of 1660 and the country wildly rejoicing as he 
proceeded to London and to Whitehall Palace. No doubt the welcome, 
after all, was not so much a personal one to the restored monarch 
as it was a welcme to a freer life with less of natural repressions. 

Again there comes to the fore the old question of religion and the 
passing of the “Test Act” which the restored King was forced to sign 
iu order to get a needed grant of money. 
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But all did not go well as between King and Parliament and there 
came the proroguing of Parliament, in 1676, and its dissolution three 
years later. Things came to such a pass after a while that Charles 
summoned the Parliament to meet not in London but at Oxford, in 
1681. There were to be plots and more plots—but, all in all, as Mr. 
Adams tells us, the reign of Charles II “must be regarded as one 
of the great formative periods in English history.”Somehow, in spite 
oi the plague and fire, London became a city of great resources. 

And now James II comes to the throne of his brother, but turns 
out to be less able and more stubborn than his predecessor. Here was 
a man who “would never know, as Charles had, when to yield, but 
would pursue a course to the breaking point. And, of course, the 
breaking point was inevitable. 

The revolution that called William and Mary to be joint sovereigns 
of England has been called the “glorious revolution” and perhaps it 
was glorious to the extent that it was not marked by appreciable 
violence and made a “settlement” which was to last for nearly two 
centuries. Here, indeed, was a revolution that “did not involve the 
drawing up of any new constitution but consisted merely of a number 
of separate acts to meet grievances or dangers evident from the past.” 
The transition had thus been made rather easily and satisfactorily. 

In his chapter entitled “The Early Georges” Mr. Adams carries on 
the compelling story of England to the close of the “Seven Years War” 
and to the point in history where “France beaten to her knees in 
Europe had lost both her American and Indian Empires to the Eng- 
lish.” Meanwhile, in 1760, George II had died and the throne of Eng- 
land was inherited by his grandson, George III. 

And so we come to the concluding chapter, which Mr. Adams calls 
“The End of the First Empire’, and in which he traces the career of 
the obstinate George III who, however, was “a patriotic upholder of 
the British Constitution as he understood it.” It was in this reign 
that “much of what had been accomplished in building up an empire 
at least seemed lost.” Yet, as the author adds, “it was to prove, in 
truth, to be far from ruined.” 

In his closing paragraph Mr. Adams says that in the next volume 
we shall have to trace the growth of a still greater empire, developed 
largely in thé intellectul climate of a new age.” 

We shall anticipate with pleasure this promised second volume from 
the gifted pen of Mr. Adams—in which, no doubt, he will in his inter- 
esting manner trace for us the development of the great “Common- 
wealth of Nations” that makes up the English Empire of the latter days. 


Rost. B. Munrorp, Jr. 


Op SHerry. Portrait oF A VirctntA FaAmity. By Frank J. Klingberg, 
Professor of History in the University of California. Garrett & Massie, 
Inc., Richmond, Virginia. Price, $3.00. 


A review of this volume indicates what may be done in the way 
of preserving family history, which re-creates the past and gives a view 
of contemporary life, much to be desired as the years pass. This book 
is made up, in greater part, of letters of William Wirt Wysor, who was 
appointed as vice-consul to Cadiz, in Spain, by President Cleveland. 
There is a very interesting chapter under the title of “Fugitive His- 
tory,” which introduces the Wysors and details events not to be found 
elsewhere. The letters, though addressed to the women of the Wysor 
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family, deal with matters of interest not to be found in public history, 
and are interspersed with glimpses of the daily lives of the families 
of the highlands of Virginia. The letters cover a period from Decem- 
ber, 1893, to January, 1897, replete with incidents of life in Spain, as 
well as views of the American consular service at the time of its 
decade of neglect. 

William Wirt Wysor was a genius for friendships, and this happy 
propensity afforded him opportunities for gaining a remarkable insight 
into Spanish ways, leading to a tolerance of the Spanish cultivation 
and customs, which toleration his kin caught in the straight-jacket days 
of the nineties in Southwest Virginia, so much needed in the days 
before the Spanish-American War. 

This volume was not made—it grew. It is a pleasure to read—it is 
engrossing—and it is a wonderful way of preserving intimate matters 
of family history, in which all Virginians are interested—as it is a repe- 
tition of their own experiences, and will give an impetus to other vol- 
umes of the same nature, with the same end in view—to prevent family 
oblivion and to preserve names. 


THe CoLonrIAL Perrop oF AMERICAN History. By Charles M. Andrews, 
Farnam Professor of American History, Emeritus, Yale University. 
England’s Commercial and Colonial Policy. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press). MCXXXVIII. Vol. IV. Price $4.00. 


In this fourth volume of a notable series Professor Andrews demon- 
strates his thesis that the colonial policy of England was shaped along 
lines practiced by every other maritime and colonizing state of Europe. 
“As private colonies, far away beyond the horizon, they lay at first 
outside any immediate concern of king and ministers; but eventually 
they were recognized as assets of importance to the realm itself, 
legally the king’s colonies and subject to his will and pleasure. As far 
as they could contribute to England’s stock of wealth and add to her 
strength and prosperity they were required to do so; and whether that 
contribution were important or otherwise, they were expected to 
conform to the principle, laid down at the very dawn of their history, 
that whatever of value a colony might furnish was to redound to the 
advantage of the state under whose aegis it had been established. The prin- 
ciple was never lost sight of as long as the colonies remained colonies, 
and it governed English policy to the end of the colonial period.” 

The narrative is introduced with an account of the beginnings of 
England’s commercial policy; then, successively, the Dutch rivalry, a defini- 
tion of England’s commercial system (1660-1662), the enumerated commodi- 
ties, the system completed (1663-73), strengthening the methods of en- 
forcement (1675-96), the customs service in the colonies, the vice- 
admiralty courts, the origin and work of the board of trade, mercan- 
tilism and the colonies (historically considered), and England’s attempt 
to enforce her colonial policy. 

This volume displays the same commanding scholarship, orderly 
organization of material, thorough documentation, and engaging style 
that have characterized previous publications of Professor Andrews in 
a field of American history in which he is the most eminent authority. 


R. A. STEWART. 
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Vor. III or “Krnrotks”. By William Curry Harllee. Searcy and Pfaff, 
Ltd., 731 Lafayette St., New Orleans, La. 1937. 


Vol. II of Colonel Harllee’s colossal work—and one may use the 
term without the slightest sense of exaggeration—consists of Section 6. 
Bethea (of North and South Carolina); Section 7. Robertson and Sec- 
tion 8. Dickey (of North and South Carolina), and, in a final chapter, 
a complete bibliography, bringing the number of pages in the three 
volumes of “Kinfolks” to a total of 2965. In addition there is 
an accompanying volume containing a complete index to the entire work. 


Volume III (like the volumes preceding) includes numerous records 
printed in full, historical material (including the Texas Declaration of 
Independence), and illustrative cuts of persons, places, and fac-simile 
documents. 

The Robertson Section, concerning the antecedents and descendants 
of Sterling Clack and Frances (King) Robertson and their collateral 
descendants, is of particular interest to Virginians. This portion of 
the work begins with a record of the immigrant John Robertson and 
Mary Gower, his wife, who removed from Virginia to Wake County, 
North Carolina, followed by a detailed account of the career of their 
illustrious son, General James Robertson, founder of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, 

In this same section are found genealogies of the English and Vir- 
ginian Gowers, the Maclins of Brunswick County (with extensive docu- 
mentation) and a record of the ancestors and descendants of Sterling 
Clack of Brunswick County, Virginia, and allied families, with a full 
publication of county records. 

The three volumes of “Kinfolks” constitute a work unique in Ameri- 
can genealogical history, in the matter of scope, included historical and 
biographical material, and arrangement—the work, in great part, of 
a single compiler, Col. William Curry Harllee, U. S. M. C. (now ret.), 
of Washington, D. C. 

R. A. STEWART. 
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